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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
N Thursday evening the Belgian Chamber, rather sooner 
than was expected, took the critical step of voting the 
Treaty of Annexation whereby the Congo Free State becomes 
a Belgian colony. The Colonial Law, which provides for the 
administration of the new colony, was also passed. Before the 
votes were taken M. Destrée, as the T:mes correspondent tells 
us, delivered an impassioned speech on behalf of the Socialists, 
appealing to the future to show that their opposition bas been 
justified. The numbers were: for the “ Additional Act” of 
the Treaty, which suppresses the Crown Domain, 83 to 55, and 
nine abstentions; for the Treaty itself, 83 to 54, and nine 
abstentions; for the Colonial Law, 90 to 48, and seven 
abstentions. The result was received with prolonged 
clapping by. the Right and shrill whistles by the Opposi- 
tion. The final voting, as the 7%mes correspondent points 
out, found the Government united. The Senate is ex- 
pected to begin its debate at once, and is likely to vote the 
Treaty by a larger majority than the Chamber. We need 
hardly say that Belgium as a Colonial Power enters upon 
a new and deeply important period of her history. From 
what we have read of the Colonial Law we fear that it by 
no means contains the provisions we ourselves regard as 
necessary for the complete economic reversal of the conditions 
of the Congo natives. But we are far from concluding that 
the matter is hopeless; Sir Edward Grey is still negotiating 
with Belgium to secure the full observance of the Berlin Act, 
and we have much faith in his skill and humanity. 

The progress of the Constitutional movement in Turkey is, 
we ure glad to say, very encouraging on the whole. 
At Constantinople the actions of the Young Turk Committee 
have been uniformly prompt and beneficent. The strikes, 
which threatened the capital with ugly complications, 
have been for the most part successfully ended, and the 
citizens, without perhaps a sufEcient comprehension of the 
difficulties before them, march forward with light hearts 
towards the establishment of the outward and visible signs 
of the new Constitution. Medals in commemoration of the grant 
of the Constitution are to be struck at the Mint and sold, and a 
well-known architect has been instructed to prepare plans for 
the new Parliament buildings. Elsewhere the news is less 
pleasing. If many Armenians have been released from the 
prisons of Asia Minor and have thus been given a guarantee of 
the reality of the reign of liberty, the Albanians, as might 
be expected of that untutored people, show in many ways 
that they do not understand the first principles of Constitu- 
tional government. 


whence the Times correspondent reports in Tuesday's paper 
that one of the Bulgarian leaders in Macedonia, San- 
dansky, has prejudiced the Young Turks against the 
other Bulgarian leaders. The internecine conflict among the 
Bulgarians continues, and the influence of Sandansky may 
have very evil effects on the relations of Turkey and 
Bulgaria. Moreover, the Greeks and Bulgarians are charging 
one another with duplicity in Macedonia. Each side declares 
that the bands of the other are still operating and trying to 
take the greatest advantage from the inactivity of their rivals. 
The evidence is so conflicting that it is quite impossible for us 
to conclude whether both, or either, are to blame. But the 
statements are worth recording, because they are minor 
symptoms of the difficulties which lie before the Young Turks, 
possibly on a much larger scale. 


The Sofia correspondent of the Times also reports the nature 
of the electoral programme prepared by the Young Turks at 
Salonika. Itis believed to propose the readjustment of the 
Administrative areas of Macedonia, the details being lett to 
Parliament. It advocates the giving of primary instruction 
in the schools of the various nationalities, but of secondary 
and higher education in the mixed schools. This apparently 
means the suppression of the gymnasia belonging to the 
various nationalities, and if so it will no doubt be resisted. 
Technical schools are promised. The ecclesiastical privileges 
of the various communities will be respected. Universal 
military service will be introduced. According to statements 
which have reached Paris, European control is to be abolished. 
The ‘desire of a Constitutional people to rule itself is, of 
course, perfectly right and natural, but we must express the 
hope that no attempt will be made to reduce to impotence or 
remove the European institutions in Macedonia until the 
Constitutional authorities have made it clear that they can 
rule firmly and dispense indifferent justice. Caution should be 
one of their mottoes, and the peremptory removal of a sympa- 
thetic means of co-operation would surely be highly incautious. 
The Powers of Europe will feel compelled for some time at least 
to maintain the capitulations. We note, however, thut the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, to the general surprise, has 
decided to give its gendarmerie officers in Macedonia a 
prolonged furlough. We regret to record the death of 
Redjib Pasha, the new Minister of War. By universal report 
he was a good soldier and an enlightened and scrupulous 
administrator whose loss to the Empire is likely to be felt 
very deeply. 

The situation in Persia has not sensibly altered during the 
past week, but Friday’s Times contained a telegram from its 
special correspondent at Tabriz announcing the arrival in the 
suburbs of Ain-ed-Dowleh, the new Governor, with twelve 
hundred of the Government troops. In the view of the corre- 
spondent, the anti-Royalist defences are quite strong enough 
to resist any attempt to seize the town by u coup de main. 
As the bazaars in Tabriz are domed and resemble tunnels, he 
compares the street-fighting to a struggle in the maze of the 
London tubes, in which the newcomers would obviously 
be at a disadvantage. So far the new Governor seems 
inclined to be conciliatory, and may well find it advisable 
to make a virtue of necessity. The Turco-Persian frontier 
dispute, it may be added, seems likely to be settled by 
the concessions of the T'urkish Government, the new Grand 
Vizier having promised to withdraw the Imperial troops from 
the positions on the frontier which are incontestably Persian, 
and to effect an equitable settlement of the disputed 
points. It remains to be seen whether the new Turkish 
rulers will prove as prompt in fulfilling their pledges to 
other countries as they have been in removing their pre- 





The most ominous news, however, comes from Sofia, 
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Last week we recorded the approach to Marakesh of the 
forces of Abd-ul-Aziz which had defeated on the way a 
mehalla of Mulai Hafid. It was assumed that Abd-ul-Aziz 
would arrive at Marakesh immediately afterwards, bub so far 
as we can learn he is no nearer the southern capital than 
he was last week. He is near enough, however, to alarm the 
Bashaw of the town, who has sagaciously attempted to safe- 
guard his position by confiscating the property of well-known 
Hafidists. The victories of Abd-ul-Aziz have been celebrated 
at Mogador. Meanwhile the star of Mulai Hafid is said to be 
waning at Fez. He never leaves the town, apparently fearing 
that he would not be allowed to return. At Mekinez on 
August 13th an affray is said to have broken out between the 
partisans of Abd-ul-Aziz and the Hafidist tribesmen. The 
casualties—thirty killed—were greater, we should think, than 
in any encounter between the main forces of the rival Sultans. 


The significance and methods of the recent riots in Bombay, 
after the trial and conviction of Mr. Tilak, are explained by a 
correspondent in the Times of Wednesday. The principal 
object of the riot-leaders was to procure a general strike. 
But that was a rather difficult thing to do, as the strikers, 
chiefly mill-hands, confessedly had no particular economic 
grievance. One of the largest mills was made the head- 
quarters of a campaign of false rumour. It was said that 
Mr. Tilak was improperly sentenced at night when the “ powers 
of evil weighed down the scales of justice”; and that the ship 
in which Mr. Tilak was taken away was miraculously turned 
back. Really, Mr. Tilak was removed by train to an up- 
country prison. By such stories and by threats the men in 
one mill were induced to strike. The coercion of other mills 
followed from this centre. The lesson of the strikes is that 
labour in India, notoriously unorganised and uneducated as it 
is, can do a vast amount of mischief when worked upon by 
dangerous agents. As the forces controlled by sedition 
became gradually more amenable to their leaders, as doubtless 
they would become, the trouble would be much graver than it 
was a month ago. The suppression of sedition at the source 
is proved to be the only right and wise policy. 


Sir Ernest Cable, well known in the commercial world of 
India, writes a letter to the Times of Monday on the very 
nteresting subject of the hoarded wealth of India. His 
suggestion, which arises from the Report of the Committee 
on Indian Railway Finance, is that a definite attempt should 
be made to tap the secret supplies of money which lie idle. 
The Committee recommended that for a certain period the 
capital expenditure on railways should be increased from 
£10,000,000 to £12,500,000. They thought that normally 
India might provide £5,000,000, and that the remainder 


might be raised in England. But Sir Ernest Cable 
argues that this recommendation does not sufficiently 
take India into account as an investor. There is the 


hourded wealth, in fact, to draw upon, if only the natives 
can be persuaded to invest it. The late Mr. Dunning 
Macleod supposed that the hidden hoards amounted to 
£300,000,000. That estimate, asthe 7'imes points out, referred 
to gold alone. There are also said to be hoards of silver 
rupees and ornaments. The whole matter rather 
mysterious, and the estimates of the wealth differ greatly. 
Sir Ernest Cable would like to see a Committee of Inquiry 
appointed; but it would be a very clever or a very discreet 
Committee which could make adequate investigations without 
being unpleasantly inquisitorial. Education perhaps will 
teach the natives eventually to employ their money profitably. 
It is most desirable that they should have, in the old phrase, a 
“stake in the country,” and thus be directly interested in its 
prosperity and stability. 


iS 


The “ Diamond Jubilee ” birthday of the Austrian Emperor 
on Tuesday was celebrated in Vienna and throughout the 
Empire with special services, military reviews, and patriotic 
demonstrations. The German Emperor proposed the health 
of his “ illustrious and loyal ally ” at Wilhelmshohe in a speech 
in which he specially emphasised “the love and gratitude 
which I, my consort, and my children entertain, and always 
will entertain, towards his Majesty”; and King Edward, who 
entertained a large number of guests at a special banquet at 
Marienbad, referred with equal warmth to the anniversary they 
were met to celebrate. Speaking in German, the King said: 
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preserved yet many years for the benefit and welfare of his 
peoples.” That is a wish which is increasingly shared not 
only by the Emperor's subjects, but by all who desire the con. 
tintance of peace throughout Europe. 





Monday’s Times contains a remarkable account of the 
recent revolution in Paraguay. Only four years had elapsed 
since the last upheaval, but the Government had for some 
time been menaced by the estrangement of its Radical sup- 
porters, and latterly the President could only rely on the 
police and the firemen, the Army having been infected with 
sedition. The revolution, originally fixed for August, wag 
precipitated by the headstrong action of one of the 
Opposition leaders, and between July 2nd and 4th Asuncion 
was given up to bloody and determined street fighting 
between the police and the revolutionists, the total 
number of killed and wounded being estimated at from 
six hundred to a thousand. Though the police fought 
desperately—seventy were found dead inside their barracks— 
the revolutionists triumphed in the end, and the President 
was taken prisoner. The prospects of a stable Govern. 
ment are, however, still remote. Paraguay is a country 
of considerable natural wealth and great fertility, but pros- 
perity is impossible until a continuance of settled Government 
encourages immigration on a scale sufficient to ballast the 
country, as in the case of Argentina. We may add that the 
general impression derived from the Times correspondent’s 
account is quite impossible to reconcile with the popular view 
that South American revolutions savour of opéra bouffe. The 
fighting in Asuncion, according to him, was marked by a 
resolution and courage on the part of the combatants worthy 
of a better cause than the conversion of the public funds into 
party spoils. 


A terrible outbreak of murderous race-hatred took place 
at Springfield, the scene of Lincoln’s early career, and a 
prosperous town of Illinois, on Friday and Saturday. A crowd 
attempted to lynch two negroes, one of whom was charged 
with assaulting a white woman. The authorities successfully 
removed the negroes in a motor-car. The crowd then 
wrecked the property of the man who owned the motor-car. 
Troops intervened, and two men were killed and twenty 
wounded in the struggle. The furious mob then rushed to 
the negro quarter. Every negro had fled, and the rioters 
had to content themselves with destroying property. But 
about daybreak an innocent negro was found and lynched. 
The lynchers danced round the body until they were 
dispersed by the troops. Later on Saturday another 
negro of known respectability was found and lynched. The 
troops prevented the lynchers from shutting the negro’s 
family in their house and burning them. The insensate 
brutality of such an affair is of course felt to be a deep 
disgrace by all decent Americans. The Press unanimously 
denounces it. But one cannot forget that a similar murderous 
hysteria manifested itself at Atlanta two years ago. Ordinary 
lynchings are unhappily almost too frequent to be recorded, 
but it is very disappointing to learn that race intolerance in 
its most horrible form may be found in a Northern State. 

The provisions of the new Compulsory Arbitration Bill 
introduced by the New Zealand Government are given in 
Thursday's by its correspondent at Wellington. 
Under the new measure, which is of a most drastic nature, 
heavy penalties are imposed on strikers, whether they belong 
to Trade-Unions or not, and special penalties are provided for 
in respect to strikes in certain industries affecting public 
health or safety. A new departure is also taken in the section 
providing that any Union of workers convicted of aiding, 
abetting, inciting, or instigating a strike shall have its 
registration suspended for a period not exceeding three 
years. Unions and Associations committing a breach of 
award are to be subject to a _ penalty of £100, 
and workers to one of £5 each, for every such offence. 
Councils of Conciliation, consisting of the local Magis- 
trates and two Assessors, are to be appointed instead of the 
old Conciliation Boards, and above these will be the Court 
which, on the hearing of any dispute, is to be reinforced by 
two Assessors appointed by the parties to the dispute. 


Tim es 


The extra work thrown on the Magistracy by the new pro- 
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increase of its numbers. Finally, the unsatisfactory results of 
the adoption of the minimum wage principle in the old Act have 
led to a new but permissive provision distinguishing between 
a “needs” wage and an “exertion” wage. The Bill, which 
has been referred to the Labour Bills Committee, has been 
most unfavourably received by Labour representatives, Mr. 
Rigg, a member of the Upper House, describing it as the 
most tyrannical measure ever introduced by an English- 
speaking Parliament. Compulsory arbitration is freely 
admitted by Liberals to have proved a failure, and further 
and more drastic State intervention bids fair to aggravate the 
dissatisfaction already caused by the existing Act. 


On Thursday the United States Battleship Fleet arrived at 
Sydney und was welcomed by over half a million people on 
the cliffs and foreshores of the beautiful harbour. Admiral 
Sperry paid official visits to Lord Northcote, the Governor- 
General, and to Sir Harry Rawson, the Governor of New 
South Wales. Lord Northcote gave a dinner in the evening, 
and the town and harbour were illuminated. There appears 
to be as much enthusiasm at Sydney as there was at 
Auckland, but we need not regard seriously the wild com- 
ments which represent the American Fleet as in some vague 
sense a weapon to be used in a race conflict between the 
English-speaking peoples and Asiatics. The only object 
which we obviously and professedly have in common with the 
United States in the Pacific, and that we have always, is the 
preservation of peace. As a confirmation of the remarks 
we made last week on the proved efficiency of the American 
Fleet, we are glad to be able to quote from a letter that has 
just reached us from Honolulu. The writer, describing the 
visit of the Fleet, says :—“ The crowd which turned out at night 
was surprisingly great, but the pandemonium which I had 
expected was nowhere, and when one remembers that during 
the week eleven thousand sailors were let loose in the place, 
one could only exclaim at the extreme orderliness which 
obtained from first to last. No rowdyism of any kind 
occurred, nor even were there any accidents. It really speaks 
volumes for the ‘ Jackie’ of the U.S. Navy.” 


Sir Edward Goschen, British Ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary, has been appointed to succeed Sir Frank 
Lascelles in Berlin. The King has been assured by the 
German Emperor that he will be persona gratissima at the 
German Court. Sir Edward Goschen, who is a brother of the 
late Lord Goschen, has done excellent work in Vienna. He 
was educated at Rugby and Oxford, and has been in the 
Diplomatic Service since 1870. He is to be succeeded at 
Vienna by Sir F. L. Cartwright, Minister Resident at Munich 
and Stuttgart. Mr. Reginald Lister, Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Councillor of Embassy in Paris, is appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Tangier in 
succession to Sir Gerard Lowther, the new Ambassador at 
Constantinople. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who was the principal speaker at 
a miners’ demonstration held at Swansea on Saturday, dealt 
at length with foreign affairs. With what he said about the 
“wonderful revolution in Turkey,” beyond its excessive 
optimism, we have no cause for complaint. On the subject of 
our relations with Germany, he was perfectly justified in 
asking his hearers to join with him in “saying that far and 
wide throughout the masses of the British Dominions there 
is no feeling of ill-will towards Germany,” and on the other 
hand he did well to assure them that “no Government which is 
in power in this country in the near future, or likely to be in 
power, will depart in any degree from the naval policy which 
shall secure us effectively from outside invasion.’ Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Churchill did not content himself with in- 
geminating peace in more or less strident tones, and his 
reference to the weighty warnings of Lord Cromer in the 
House of Lords as “ wild language” comes with a singular 
inopportuneness from so impetuous and aggressive a speaker 
as the President of the Board of Trade. 


Mr. Blatchford, having been also specially singled out for 
condemnation by Mr. Churchill on the score of his “ wild 
language,” has replied very effectively in the Daily News. 
“ My critics,” he observes, “say that those who try to create a 
scare do not reckon with the deep-rooted common-sense of 
the two peoples. I say the deep-rooted common-sense of the 
two peoples has nothing to do with it. If it had to be put to 








the vote of the German people whether they should make 
war upon England, nearly all of them, I dare say, would 
vote against it. It is with a war party in Germany that 
we have to reckon. All we ask is that our defences should be 
made secure. If there is no danger, what do we want with a 
defensive policy at all? We are not asking for any incendiary 
preparations. All we ask is that we should be ready, in order 
to prevent war.” After declaring that the political purpose 
that underlay his action was his desire for the establishment 
of a citizen army, Mr. Blatchford concluded :—“ I am strongly 
in favour of taking every measure to conciliate Germany, but 
I don’t believe any means is so efficacious for keeping the 
peace as the presence of an Army and Navy capable of resist- 
ing attack.” If this is “ wild language,” all we can say is that 
we hope Mr. Blatchford’s insanity may prove infectious. 


The half-year ending June, 1908, has been a disastrous 
period for British railways. The statistics recently published 
show a decline of £521,000 in receipts and an increase of 
£667,000 in expenditure, thus involving a decrease of 
£1,188,000 in net revenue. The causes assigned are manifold, 
the chief being the decline in trade and the high price of coal, 
and that the former cause is not confined to Great Britain is 
shown by the fact that the returns of one of the principal 
American railways for the same period show a far greater 
falling off in gross receipts. Incidentally we may note that the 
Daily Chronicle, in a useful comparative table, shows that the 
great decrease in the volume of exports and imports shown in 
the Board of Trade Returns is more than paralleled by the 
American figures, a fact which Tariff Reformers will do well 
to note. 


A terrible mining disaster, involving the loss of seventy-six 
lives, occurred on Tuesday afternoon at the Maypole Colliery, 
near Wigan. About six hundred men are employed at the 
colliery, but when the explosion took place, shortly after 
5 p.m., only seventy-nine men were at work. Of these only 
three escaped, and the work of the exploring parties, headed 
by the colliery officials and Mr. Hall, H.M. Inspector of Mines, 
and carried on night and day with unremitting heroism, 
was rendered exceptionally dangerous by the accumulation of 
fumes. One party had a very narrow escape on Thursday 
morning, and a very gallant rescue was effected by two men 
who, it is stated, will be recommended for the King’s Medal, 
The violence of the explosion demolished the headgear of the 
principal shaft, and blocked the galleries by heavy falls of 
roof, so that access at first could only be obtained by the 
Junction pit, half-a-mile from the pit where the explosion 
occurred, and in which a fierce fire was still burning three 
days after the explosion. In view of these facts, and the 
consequent impossibility of attempting any further rescue, it 
was decided on Thursday to flood the pit. The cause of the 
disaster remains obscure, and the inquest formally opened on 
Thursday has been adjourned for six weeks. 


The Cadet ship ‘Mersey,’ recently acquired by the White 
Star Line, sailed on Thursday morning from Liverpool on a 
two and a half years’ training cruise. The ‘Mersey,’ described 
as one of the finest types of British-built sailing ships, is of 
1,829 tons, and has been specially fitted and altered to meet 
the requirements of her cruise. She is commanded by 
Lieutenant Corner, of the Royal Naval Reserve, who has 
already commanded vessels having on board large numbers 
of boys, and carries forty cadets, more than half of 
whom come from the ‘Conway’ and ‘ Worcester.’ Special 
importance attaches to this cruise, as the White Star Line 
are the first company to avail themselves of the special 
regulations issued by the Board of Trade for the examina- 
tion and promotion of cadets who have served in specially 
approved training-ships, and to offer the cadets the opportunity 
of qualifying for the quarter-deck of great liners. The experi- 
ment will be watched with the greatest interest, as it estab- 
lishes for the Mercantile Marine a system corresponding to the 
ladder of learning in our elementary schools. It should be 
noted that, in addition to their practical training, the boys will 
continue their general education while at sea and receive special 
instruction in the scientific branches of navigation and allied 
subjects under a highly qualified nautical master. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2)) were on Friday 86j—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 


THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NE of the most remarkable changes in English politi- 
cal life during the last twenty years has been the 
removal of foreign politics from the contentions of party. 
During the previous two centuries the country’s relations 
with foreign countries proved one of the most fruitful 
topics of opposition to the Government in power. In 
Queen Anne’s reign Whigs and Tories fought most eagerly 
over the question of peace or war on the Continent; the 
real cause of Sir Robert Walpole’s downfall was the 
Spanish dispute; all the great Pitt’s efforts in opposition 
and in power turned on foreign policy, while his son and 
Fox were most at variance on the French War. Canning’s 
Liberalism was best shown in his Continental dealings; 
Palmerston had some of his hardest fights on such matters 
as Don Pacifico, the Orsini bomb, and the Chinese War; 
and within the memory of most of us Gladstone, in his 
Homeric fight with Lord Beaconsfield, drew his heaviest 
artillery against his rival from the field of foreign politics. 
To-day, no doubt, some of us would go further in one 
direction, some in another; but from a broad point of view 
it would be true to say that the nation marches as one man 
in foreign affairs, and that discussions on them in the 
House of Commons or in the country are more with the 
object of elucidation than of criticism. This is obviously 
a more satisfactory condition of things than marked division 
of opinion; for whatever may be the merit of controversy 
in arriving at a just conclusion in domestic problems, 
nothing is gained by presenting a divided front to other 
nations with regard to their concerns, for the uncertainty 
thus engendered is not only a weakness in ourselves, but 
a cause of alarm and unrest in other nations. There is a 
story that Frederick the Great, Pitt’s faithful friend and 
ally during the Seven Years’ War, refused to enter into 
Lord Chatham's plans of alliance for the preservation of 
ace only four years later, not because he disliked them, 
but because having once experienced a sudden change in 
English foreign policy as a result of a new Ministry, he 
was afraid of another. The confidence which we and others 
feel in ourselves from a truly national foreign policy 
is a benefit guined within the last quarter of a century. 
It can hardly be exaggerated, and its maintenance should 
be one of the dearest objects of our statesmen. Perhaps 
one reason for this greater unity of purpose is that we are 
not in such an incontestably superior position, whether 
navally or commercially, as we have been at some periods 
in our history, and therefore cannot afford to dissipate our 
energies in discussion. But whatever may be the reason, 
it is well to remember that it is of somewhat recent growth, 
and that there are always present inclinations and tempta- 
tions to change this attitude for one of excessive criticism 
leading to disunion. Absolute and literal unanimity is, of 
course, impossible of attainment, and would be an unhealthy 
sign if it were attained; but a broad spirit of agreement 
is compatible with sane discussion of details. 

As we have said, this national union is of recent growth, 
but even already we are inclined to take it for granted, and 
to forget that any special care need be taken to preserve it. 
It may not perhaps be amiss to take stock of the qualities 
necessary for a nation, and especially for its statesmen, if 


this boon is to be secured. Perhaps the most important ! 


quality is a sense of reticence and responsibility. In our 
domestic discussions plain speaking or even hasty speaking 
is not particularly harmful. We understand one another, 
and we are not apt to assume even of a political adversary 
that he means a great deal more than he actually says. In 
dealing with foreigners plain speaking, if carefully chosen, 
is well on occasion, when some definite object is to be 
attained or our interests or honour are affected. But even 
when plain words are required, it must be remembered that 
foreigners do not understand our circumstances and our 
mode of speaking as we do, and they are sometimes inclined 
to think that a word of warning may imply a menace or a 
friendly expression denote fear. There is nothing there- 
fore so likely to disorganise our foreign policy and cause 
controversy about it, both at home and abroad, as ill- 
considered words addressed to foreign nations by our 
politicians. Mr. Gladstone when he came to power found 
that by words uttered in “a position of greater freedom 








and less responsibility” he had handicapped his own 
authority in controlling the nation’s foreign policy. yf, 
Chamberlain, no doubt, has since regretted his discourss 
about “long spoons,” and the Eighty Club in no wa 

enhanced the fame for perspicacity of the party in power 
by their recent unfortunate identification with a political 
side in a foreign country. And now what are we to ba 

about the late attempts of Mr. Lloyd George and y; 
Churchill to quiet alarms about our relations with 
Germany ? In the first place it may be admitted that both 
these Ministers absolutely represent the feelings of this 
country in their efforts to say that we have no cause for 
hostility with Germany, that we have no desire to isolate 
her, and that we should be only too pleased if the relations 
between the two countries could be placed on a footing of 
greater cordiality. It is their method of doing g 
which is unfortunate. Mr. Lloyd George allows himself 
to be interviewed by a foreign newspaper correspondent, 
with the result that he gives the impression that he has 
come abroad largely in the hope of inducing the Germans 
to agree to what they had already refused at our sugges. 
tion, a reduction of armaments. If absurd rumours are 
immediately afterwards spread about his conversations 
with Admiral von Tirpitz at St. Blasien, and of his 
intended proceedings at Berlin, Mr. Lloyd George has only 
himself to thank. And the worst of this diplomacy coram 
populo is that it gives both to the home public and to the 
Germans a pretext for saying that Mr. Lloyd George is 
now trying to do what Sir Edward Grey has failed, or else 
not seriously attempted, to achieve. Mr. Lloyd George, 
we notice in Wednesday’s Daily Chronicle, repudiates this 
suggestion with some warmth. We ourselves never 
suspected him guilty of such outrageous disloyalty toa 
colleague, but at the same time it is evident that by his 
superfluous efforts to dot Sir Edward Grey’s “i's ” he has 
already succeeded in creating the false impression that 
even the Ministry, to say nothing of the nation, are not 
entirely at one on this grave question. 

As for Mr. Churchill, he has probably not done so much 
harm to anybody as to himseif by some of his remarks 
about Germany at Swansea. With his emphatic and well- 
grounded assertions of the absence of any serious cause of 
enmity to Germany on our part we entirely agree, and 
indeed applaud his language. But when he goes further 
and gratuitously attacks Lord Cromer for “ wild words,” 
he is not only impertinent, but appears to be doing 
his best to stir up party feeling in the matter. Lord 
Cromer, in the speech referred to as “wild words,” 
gravely and from the full store of his almost unrivalled 
knowledge of foreign affairs warned us in his place in 
Parliament that in making our financial arrangements we 
must take into consideration the possibility of a war with 
Germany in the future. To say this is really almost a 
truism, and there would certainly be no point in Mr. 
Churchill’s colleague desiring a reduction in the arma- 
ments of the two countries if the possibility had not 
to be taken into account. If it had not, it would be 
sufficient for Mr. Lloyd George’s purpose of economising 
for social objects to reduce our own Fleet. However, 
Mr. Churchill has happily not seemed very successful in 
stirring up party feeling in the matter, if that was his 
object, for, as a writer in the Figaro observed, he, no 
more than Mr. Lloyd George, has “ made a good press” 
even among his own supporters. Mr. Churchill has 
already done more good to Lord Milner than to himself by 
a certain unmannerly attack on him; his attempt on 
Lord Cromer will no doubt have the same result. 

In all his utterances on foreign policy Sir Edward Grey 
himself has done more than any man living to maintain 
this dignified union of the nation in all the essentials of 
foreign policy. At first somewhat misunderstood for his 
caution and his reserve, it has gradually been discovered 
that while maintaining the traditions of foreign policy 
which he inherited he has been able to carry the nation 
with him in broadening and emphasising its liberal basis. 
In all his references to contentious points and difficult 
foreign relations he has been admirably, and yet with due 
reserve, plain-spoken, as a strong Foreign Minister only 
can be, and has expressed the conciliatory spirit and tle 
fixed desire to maintain peace which dominates the nation. 
No better example of the Foreign Minister's comprehen- 
sion of the nation’s will, and of his dignity as its repre- 
sentative to other nations, can be found than iu his short 
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allusion to our German relations in his last speech of the 
Session. It certainly was understood and appreciated in 
Germany, and certainly did not require to be supple- 
mented by intrusions from Mr. Lloyd George. On the 
contrary, he and Mr. Churchill seem to have started the 
newspaper discussions afresh. In making these criticisms, 
however, we would not for a moment suggest that no 
ublic men or Ministers should speak of foreign politics 
save the Foreign Secretary. Such a restriction would be 
harmful and absurd. But it behoves all who do so, and 
especially responsible members of the Cabinet, to be certain 
that their views are not misunderstood at home or abroad. 
We would repeat what we said last week, that no Minister 
should make public statements abroad on foreign policy 
urless deputed to do so by the Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd 
George, in hawking about our offer to reduce armaments, 
has certainly not followed this course. 

Sir Edward Grey in all his utterances. has been 
admirable; in one important matter, however, we think 
he may have laid himself open to some criticism. It is a 
well understood. maxim of our Constitution that for all 
administrative actions the Ministers are directly respon- 
sible. But we would go farther, and say that for the 
preservation of this maxim in all its strength, Ministers 
should not only be, but should obviously appear, respon- 
sible. For in a constitution like ours, based almost entirely 
on precedent and usage, popular opinion counts for much 
in the form of our Government. ‘There could perhaps be 
no better illustration of this principle in its relation to 
the conduct of foreign affairs than a story the late Lord 
Kimberley in his impressively intimate panegyric of Queen 
Victoria told to the House of Lords in January, 1901. 
Dwelling on the point that “as a Constitutional Sovereign 
of course, as a rule, she was bound to follow the advice of 
her Ministers,” he continued: ‘“‘I remember well a case 
5 dee sum. in which, unfortunately, I entirely differed from 
the opinion which her Majesty held, and of course I felt 
it to be my duty, holding the opinion strongly, to press it, 
and the Queen ultimately, though with great reluctance, 
gave way tome. She warned me that I should lament the 
consequences. The event proved that the Queen was 
right and that I was wrong; and I well remember that 
afterwards, when I met her, I said: ‘ Well, Ma’am, I am 
bound to admit that your judgment was sounder than my 
own. The apprehensions. you entertained have been 
fulfilled, unluckily, in this case.’” 

Now no better statement of the legitimate influence of 
the Movarch and of the absolute responsibility of Ministers 
could be made than this. At the present day the relations 
between King and Ministers are no doubt unchanged from 
the days of Queen Victoria, but it is undoubtedly also 
true. that, especially in foreign affairs, the personal 
influence of the King is popularly regarded as greater. 
The danger of such a belief is not apparent when all goes 
well, as it has during the present reign; but if the King 
gets credit, he will also infallibly receive blame, and this 
would be bad not only for the Monarchy, but also for the 
sense of national responsibility and for the maintenance of 
national union. ‘This belief in the growth of the King’s 
personal influence has recently gained strength by the 
fact that in several important visits paid by his 
Majesty to foreign Courts he was unaccompanied by any 
responsible Minister. Nothing, we doubt not, has occurred 
at these meetings of which Ministers are not fully aware, and 
for which they do not take full responsibility; but that 
responsibility is not so obvious as it might have been. 
The other day, for example, at Ischl, a permanent official 
of the Foreign Office in the King’s suite, after consultation 
with the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
issued a joint declaration with him as to the policy of the 
two countries. The document was colourless and in- 
offensive, it is true, but if it was issued at all it should 
have been by the joint authority, either of our Foreign 
Minister, or the duly accredited Minister at the Court of 
Vienna, as well asof Baron Aehrenthal. Apart from these 
formalities, it can hardly be denied that these meetings of 
Monarchs have some influence on the relations of their 
countries, and for that reason it would seem most 
appropriate that the responsible Ministers should be 
present at them. Few things would be more calculated to 
breed disunion and distrust in foreign policy than the idea 
that our foreign policy was not in every respect that 
dictated by the Ministry chosen of the nation. Sir Edward 








Grey may, indeed, have had good reasons, of which we are 
ignorant, for not attending the Reval, Cronberg, and Ischl 
meetings. He may have thought his presence would have 
given them an international importance which they did 
not possess. But even that would be better than the total 
abandonment of the practice of Ministerial attendance on 
the Sovereign abroad, which in the past has secured as 
well as manifested full Ministerial responsibility for 
foreign affairs. 





THE PROPOSED NAVAL LOAN. 


NHERE is evidently a movement within the Liberal 
Party (and we dare say that it even represents 
the thoughts of the Cabinet) to meet the inevitable 
increase in naval expenditure bya Loan. The proposal 
was set forth in the leading article of the Westminster 
Gazette last Saturday, and probably we are not far wrong 
in taking that article to be “inspired.” Writing of the 
harassing competition in shipbuilding between Britain and 
Germany—a competition which is never absent from the 
thoughts of statesmen and which clouds the whole atmo- 
sphere of European life—the Westminster Gazette says :— 
“It seems to us time to consider whether next year we 
should not wind up the whole affair by one programme, 
financed, if need be, by a Loan, which will save us at least 
from the annual recurrence of this controversy for the 
subsequent three years. We know the objections to a 
Loan—the wastefulness and even the absurdity of raising 
debt with one hand while we are paying it off with the 
other—nor do we forget the perfectly valid pleas which 
have been entered against rigid programmes. But political 
considerations enter into this matter which may outweigh 
these objections.” After discussing the “ political con- 
siderations,” the Westminster Gazette continues :—“‘ The 
Loan which we are contemplating would not necessarily 
relieve the Government from financing the four-years’ 
programme out of the revenue of the four years; but it 
would, we hope, put an end to a mischievous and possibly 
dangerous controversy, and make clear to all parties what, 
if the situation remains unchanged on the other side, will 
be our course of action during the period covered.” Such, 
in brief, is the proposal before the Liberal Party. Is it 
likely to be adopted? When a scheme is not laid in a 
final, or even considered, form before the country, but’ is 
allowed to emerge apparently by accident, and to develop 
tentatively, it is obvious that its authors, be they official 
or unofficial persons, are anxious to take the opinion of the 
country before going very far. In this case much will 
depend on public opinion. Of course, the adoption of all 
policies which involve much expenditure depends upon 
public opinion, but this is in a very special sense true of 
expenditure on the two great Services. Let us, then, 
make our contribution to a discussion, of which we 
fully recognise the importance. 


We can say at once that, in our opinion, there is 
distinctly more to be said for than against the policy of a 
Loan, if only the Loan be properly employed and safe- 
guarded. Our readers, who are accustomed to our 
extreme disapproval of all suggestions for abandoning the 
sound, simple, and wholesome plan of paying our bills 
year by year by means of direct taxation, will naturally 
ask what can possibly have induced us to be untrue to our 
principle in this case. There is a reason, and a very good 
reason. Since the primary fact in foreign affairs is the 
notorious competition between the Navies of Britain and 
Germany, the statements of naval policy issued at brief 
intervals in each country are the occasion of dangerous 
outbreaks of mutual mistrust, if not of loud recrimina- 
tion. We need not impute much more blame to the Press 
of Germany than we accept on behalf of our own. ‘The 
truth is that the seeds of provocation are embedded 


in the very conditions of the naval competition. Every 
year each country hopes that before the next year 
it will have wearied its opponent, and when it 


finds that the other side is ready to continue with 
as much zest as ever the game of “capping navies” (to 
borrow a happy phrase from the Manchester Guardian) 
its anger is only the measure of its disappointment. Any 
country which enters upon this game may find itself forced 
by the expenditure of comparatively small annual sums 
into an ultimate increase which is positively back-breaking, 
and was never dreamed of at the beginning. It would be 
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a real emollient, even if it were not a solution of the whole 
question, to substitute for the annual provocations a clear 
advertisement, as it were, of our policy for several years 
ahead. That would be all on the side of candour. It 
would remove the naval question from the list of disputed 
to that of settled things. The annual Estimates would 
no longer be the signal for Leagues, and retired Admirals, 
to flog public apprehension up to the point where a certain 
disbursement is admitted to be necessary, incidentally 
flogging other countries into the performance of similar 
prodigies of self-sacrifice. When the issue is faced, the 
resolution of the British people to maintain their naval 
ris “pre is always so unwavering that we might just as 
well make a full declaration of our meaning without any 
of the appearances of hesitation or of weakening which 
belong to it under the present conditions. How can our 
meaning be made perfectly clear to our competitors? 
We can think of only two ways. One is that which we 
recommended in our issue of July 18th,—a sudden 
- ty in shipbuilding such as would indicate to others 
that it is entirely useless for them to try to “cap” us, 
because we mean to keep up a Navy that will guarantee 
our security, be the cost what it may. That is the policy 
of paying a large sum down in order to purchase cheaper 
times in the future. The second plan, which is that of a 
Loan, was advocated by us fourteen years ago in our issue 
of January 20th, 1894, and the arguments we used then 
are substantially those which we understand are weighing 
with the Liberal Party now, and which we may repeat here, 
as we have nothing to add and nothing to retract. 


In 1894 our rivals were France and Russia, and it was 
to them that we wished to advertise our plain intentions 
by providing in advance for a large shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. Most happily other circumstances brought about 
a relief of the tension, but not before we had fallen more 
than once into the utmost peril of war with one of our 
competitors. We would not willingly ever come so near 
to war with Germany as we did with France; and we are 
convinced, as we have said, that the removal of a provo- 
cative question from the field of continual dispute, at 
all events for a few years, would be a real aid to peace. 
Our friendship with France and Russia to-day, indeed, 
bears out our contention; naval rivalry with them is at 
an end, and the old ever-present danger of war has dis- 
appeared with it. Our competition with Germany now 
reproduces exactly the conditions which were in our mind 
when we wrote in 1894. “ Our supremacy,” we said, “is 
not endangered by any decay in our own Navy, but simply 
and solely by the manner in which France and Russia are 
increasing their fleets. What is happening to us is what 
happens in business every day. We are being subjected 
to very close and fierce competition.” We then went on 
to try to discover “ some way for choking off the competi- 
tion of our neighbours.” We argued against continuing 
along the old lines of small annual increases in these 
words :— 

“If we are content with spending an extra two or three 
millions this year, France and Russia together will next year 
spend an extra four, cheered by the belief that if they can only 
hold on a year or two more they will wear us out, and force us to 
abandon the attempt to maintain a Fleet stronger than that of 
any two Powers. No doubt we shall not abandon that attempt, 
even if we decide to raise our naval expenditure by annual 
driblets in competition with France and Russia; but that does 
not matter, if France and Russia do not believe in our dogged- 
ness. Their want of belief in our willingness to go on perpetually, 
‘seeing their million and going a million better,’ may tempt them 
to commit themselves to an expenditure from which they would 
otherwise recoil. If, then, their competition is to be got rid of, 
it must be by showing them at the outset that, cost what it will, 
we mean to keep the supremacy of the sea. If, then, we resolve 
to spend a very large sum—say, some £26,000,000—at once and 
‘at one go,’ and make arrangements so to do, we are far more 
likely to keep well ahead of France and Russia, than if we spend 
that sum, or a greater, in driblets. France and Russia, primarily, 
want their money for their land forces, and would never agree to 
devote £26,000,000 all at once to shipbuilding. It is quite 
possible, however, that in the excitement of bids of two or three 
millions at a time, they might work themselves up to that sum.” 


Taking the sum of £26,000,000 as the basis of our argu- 
ment, we then discussed how it could be raised :— 


“Tf a sum of only £3,000,000 is asked for, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to raise the money during 
the year by increased taxation. If, however, a sum of 
£26,000,000 is taken, the money must be raised by loan. But 
£26,000,000 at 3 per cent.—we say 3, instead of 23 per cent., 
in order to provide for a sinking-fund—would only £780,000 
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@ year, a sum which could be placed in the Budget without 
very great embarrassment. We admit that, under ordinary cir 
cumstances, it would be most unwise to add to the National Debt 
but the present conditions in Europe give plenty of excuse fo 
exceptional action. If by adding £26,000,000 to the National 
Debt for some thirty years we can put a stop to the competition 
of France and Russia in the matter of shipbuilding, and go can 
secure ourselyes from the risk of attack, can, in fact, effect an 
insurance against the risks of the next ten years—£26,000,000 
spent on the Navy, if augmented each year by the normal naval 
expenditure, would not be exhausted before 1904—we should have 
amply justified an increase of the national indebtedness. «Do 
not run into debt’ is a sound rule for nations; but * preserve 
yourself from the risk of attack’ is a sounder.” 


Test anyone should say that fourteen years ago we 
approached the possibility of a financial expedient, un. 
doubtedly undesirable in itself, with less misgiving than 
we have often displayed lately in our criticisms of the 
Government, we give the concluding words of the article 
from which we have been quoting :— 

“ When it is a question of national existence, the plan of making 
the economic point of view the most important is absurd, You 
must save the State before you save its money. We speak thug 
with no light heart. We are fully aware that the disease of 
extravagance is one to which Democracies are specially liable 
and we do not fail to realise that every pound collected in taxa. 
tion and spent by Government is withdrawn from useful work 
and tends to decrease the wealth of the nation. We do not then 
love naval expenditure for itself. All such considerations are, 
however, overborne by the plain need for a stronger Navy with 
which the nation is confronted. When it is a choice of evils, we 
must choose the lesser. But who can doubt that more taxation 
is an infinitely less evil than a Fleet too weak to maintain our 
supremacy ?” 

If the Government should, after consideration, adopt 
the policy of a Loan, not because it has any financial 
merits, but because it involves a frank showing of their 
hand, we, for our part, should say that they were justified. 
In 1894 we remarked: “The conditions of Europe give 
plenty of excuse for exceptional action.” We say the 
same to-day. You must save the State before you save 
its money. To the “conditions of Europe” we cannot 
help adding as another reason for supporting the policy 
of a Loan the conditions of the Government's finance. We 
fear that if the Government do not raise a loan for the 
Navy, there is little chance of their doing what is urgently 
required in any other way. We need only add that we 
have been careful throughout to approve in the circum. 
stances of the policy of a Loan,—not of any particular 
scheme fora Loan. Indeed, there is no definite scheme 
before the country. Somebody is “flying a kite”; that 
is all. We should want to see a specific proposal before 
we could express an opinion on it. The frame of mind 
in which the Government ought to apply themselves to 
the raising of a Loan would be that of recognising that a 
Loan policy is a large and responsible policy,—conceived 
partly for the good of the Navy and partly as a peculiar 
means of showing our hand frankly to our rivals, It must 
not be thought of as serving any other purpose. We 
could have nothing to say to it if it were used to enable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to tide over his financial 
difliculties,—if it were used simply to relieve the pressure 
of a particularly bad financial year. And, of course, the 
Loan would have to be made respectable by the attachmeut 
of a sinking-tund, 





THE SECRET OF THE TURKISH REVOLUTION. 


4 UROPEAN diplomatists, officers, Consuls, residents, 
and correspondents were admittedly all in the dark 
about the spread of the Turkish revolutionary movement. 
It was obvious at once that a successful revolution—a 
revolution, indeed, of almost matchless success, judged by 
its promptitude and bloodlessness—could not have come 
about without long and careful preparation. The 
apparently casual flight of some staff-officers from 
Monastir to the hills of Resna was only a signal for 
setting in motion a prearranged train of events. But who 
exactly had constructed all this invisible machinery, and 
how had it been done? Answers to such questions 
are given in two articles published by the Times from a 
correspondent at Salonika. These articles make fasci- 
nating reading, and as we have seen none comparable with 
them for knowledge of the subject, we shall not apologise 
for summarising them here. 


It was pardonable in the numerous observers of Turkish 
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or Macedonian affairs that they remained in the dark, for 
it was the fashion long ago to speak of the Young Turks 
et have brought about the new régime as a party that had 
failed. Their former leader, Murad Bey, was bribed back 
to the support of the Sultan, and the usual comment was 
that that was what had always happened in a Turkish move- 
ment and always would happen. But the Young Turkey 
movement survived its betrayal because there were vital 
motives at the back of it, and these animated a certain 
number of men who were honest. The headquarters of 
the Young Turks were in Paris, and Paris is too far 
from Turkey for exercising much influence. Besides, 
the Young Turks were mostly exiles. In these circum- 
stances a Committee which professed almost identical 
principles with the Young Turks of Paris formed itself in 
Turkey. It called itself the ‘‘ Committee of Liberty,” and 
about three years ago it joined hands with the workers in 
Paris. The latter, with a self-sacrifice like that which has 
appeared in several places during the strange and romantic 
events of the past few weeks, consented to be regarded as 
the delegates abroad of the Young Turks in Turkey. The 
name of the “Committee of Liberty” was changed to 
the “ Ottoman Committee of Union and Progress,” a name 
which has become very familiar to the readers of news- 


papers lately. Discontent was, of course, always fuel for the | 


smouldering revolutionary fire, but it now appears that the 


Young Turks were impelled to act vigorously when they | was in the fire. 


gave their services free, and their converts made new 
converts. Thus the new ideas spread on the “snowball ” 
system. The adventure of a certain Salonika doctor may 
be taken as an illustration of what was done. This doctor 
undertook to spread the new faith among the Army Corps 
at Adrianople, which it was essential to win over. Dis- 
guised, sometimes as a pedlar, and sometimes as a 
cultivator of leeches, he distributed his pamphlets among 
the soldiers. He received an ovation on his return 
to Salonika after the proclamation of the Consti- 
tution; but he must have had before that a peculiar 
thrill of gratification at the happy irony of things 
when he heard that the very Army Corps he had 
helped to convert had been sent to suppress the begin- 
nings of the Young Turk revolution at Monastir! It 
must not be supposed that the swarms of Palace spies 
suspected nothing, but at all events they had not 
suspected the strength of the movement soon enough to 
stop it. When they did understand its gravity, one of 
the Young Turk leaders, Enver Bey, at once received such 
a pressing invitation to Constantinople to get high 
| promotion and the thanks of the Sultan for his military 
| zeal that he knew the spies had important clues in their 
hands. Instead of going to Constantinople (such invita- 
| tions, as the writer in the T'imes says, lead to the bottom 
| of the Bosphorus), Enver Bey fled to the hills. The fat 
Fortunately, as the correspondent of the 





did, not immediately by discontent, but by the humiliating | Frankfurter Zeitung tells us, the Young Turks had dis- 


thought that if the Anglo-Russian plan were put into effect 


| covered the cipher of the spies, and intercepting anxious 


in Macedonia, the control of a large part of the Turkish | messages from the Sultan, answered them entirely to his 


Empire would pass irrevocably into the hands of the Great 
Powers. ‘That step could never be retraced. Turkey 
would stand finally convicted of utter inability to manage 
her own affairs respectably. The fact that this feeling 
was so acute in Turks who dreamed of a future, of a 
recovered place in the world, for their country, confirms 
what we have said more than once,—that the revolution is 
above all a national movement. Although it was the 
shadow of the stroke about to fall which alarmed the 
pride of Young Turkey, it was impossible (even if it had 
been desired, and, of course, it was not) to retaliate 
upon the Powers who offered the indignity. The Sultan 
had made such an indignity possible, and it was against 
him that their righteous wrath must be turned. The 
dislike of outside control was, and is, perfectly creditable 
to the Young Turks. Men who desire to rule themselves 
can hardly bear the thought of even being advised by 
others. But we hope that this intelligible pride will not 
be nourished to the point of intolerance. For example, it 
would be most unwise for the Young Turk Committee to 
attempt to bring about at present the departure of 
the foreign officers who command the gendarmerie in 
Macedonia. These officers are not there “for the good of 
their health.” They were sent there by reluctant Govern- 


ments because there seemed to be no other way of | 


organising a force capable of dealing with the unceasing 
turmoil of Macedonia. And the responsibility of Great 
Britain for the Christian races in the Turkish Empire is 
no less because a Constitution has been substituted for an 
autocracy. The powers vested in the officers were 
ridiculously small in proportion to the work to be done, 
and Sir Edward Grey’s scheme for introducing mobile 
columns to suppress the notorious bands was a recognition 
of the fact that the gendarmerie was quite inadequate. It 
cannot be pretended, therefore, now that Sir Edward Grey 
has suspended his more drastic plan, that the presence of 
foreign officers or financial advisers in Macedonia, or, for 
that matter, the existence of such European institutions as 
the Consular Courts, is in any sense a humiliation to the 
Committee. The Committee should rather be at pains 
to retain the sympathy of Europe, which, after all, is 
important, by accepting the assistance which will be 
most willingly offered. 

Salonika became the centre of the Young Turk propa- 
ganda. One of the most curious facts in all this curious 
history is that the methods of preaching Constitutional 
liberty were borrowed bodily from Free Masonry, which 
has spread extraordinarily in Turkey during the last three 
years. The aim of the Committee was to cause a 
general strike of the troops on some great occasion. 
One view was that this should happen in the autumn 
of this year; another, that it should wait till the 
spring of next year. 


| Satisfaction. The revolution had been precipitated by 
events, but, as we know now, with even more good luck 
| than could have been hoped. We also know now that if 
| the Sultan had not given way when he did the Second and 
| Third Army Corps would have marched on Constantinople. 
| An odd “materialisation” of what had s0 long been 
‘ invisible and intangible took place at Salonika after the 
proclamation, when the members of the Committee were 
photographed wearing the Orders of the secret associa- 
| tions which had so long burrowed underground. Tho 
| Sultan has since presented them with a club and gardens, 
} 
| 





and we can only hope that he will yet deserve to become 
the Grand Master of some important Lodge. 

Since the moment of the proclamation it has been plain 
that the Turks are better disposed towards Britain than 
towards any other country. This is because the British 
Constitution has long served as a model of the liberty of 
which they have had visions. The Turkish paper I/dam even 
suggests that the King should be asked to visit Constanti- 
nople; thus does reawakened Turkey amiably wish to 
qualify as a first-rate Power with Reval and Cronberg 
meetings of its own. But to us the popularity which has 
suddenly been thrust upon our country seems to have a 
very striking and a very salutary meaning. Britain has 
never willingly or professedly consented to anything of 
which she disapproved in Turkey. She has stopped 
short of coercing or punishing her for various reasons, 
but she has never blinked the misdeeds of the 
Sultan through the promptings of self-interest. She 
has rather chafed under the unwillingness: of the Concert 
to act firmly, and has accepted without any particular 
objection the title of an “anti-Turkish” Power. But 
although nominally anti-Turkish she has really been 
serving the purposes of all that was good in Turkey. The 
turn of the wheel has brought the good to the top, and, 
behold, British interests are served by events. We could 
not be on easier terms with Turkey if we had long 
prosecuted a cynical policy, with only her amenability as 
our object. This is a very striking moral; or rather, 
we should say, it is a moral strikingly displayed, 
for the moral is always the same. A_ policy of 
principle, without any ulterior considerations whatever, is 
the only one for a decent country to follow, even though 
it may seem for a time to drive a client right into the 
arms of a rival. There were times when our absence of 
complaisance in dealing with Turkey threatened us with 
serious troubles. Turkey, for instance, might have 
pressed troops into Egypt and engineered an Islamic 


| movement, commanding incidentally the sympathy of at 


least one European Power, and thus leading up to com- 


| plications of which no man could foresee the end. We 
| might add that our approval of the so-called anti- 
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which we now feel with the aspirations of the new era 
involve no contradiction, and give no point to the remark 
of those old supporters of Turkey who say: “See what 
good fellows the Turks are! Did we not always tell you 
so?” No one with any knowledge has ever denied that 
many Turks, and especially the Turkish peasants, have 
very fine qualities. But those who advocated a “ pro- 
Turkish ” policy were really advocating support of the most 
corrupt autocracy in the world. The popularity English- 
men enjoy now is the best possible proof that what was 
called an “ anti-Turkish ” policy, but was really an “ anti- 
Sultanic” policy, was the greatest help we could offer 
to the sound elements in the worst-governed country in 
Europe. 





VARIETIES OF POOR LAW ERROR. 


HE letter from the Chairman of the Poor Law Com- 
mission which appeared on Monday puts the betrayal 
of official confidence, on which we commented last week, 
in a less alarming light. The process of breaking up 
the Poor Law which had been described in a communi- 
cation evidently based on actual documents and records 
of the Commission is not, we are glad to say, a forecast of 
their ultimate report. It is simply an account of one of 
“two separate series of propositions ” which the Commis- 
sioners will have to consider when they reassemble after 
the holidays, and between which they will have to make 
their choice. Lord George Hamilton sees in this pre- 
mature publication of one of the alternative policies which 
will then be submitted to the Commission an attempt to 
“prejudice the public by ex parte statements in favour 
of one set of proposals against the other,” and as regards 
the intentions of those who have been guilty of this flagrant 
violation of “ the tradition, practice, and instinct of Royal 
Commissions” we have no doubt that he is right. Happily, 
however, the result of this little plot promises to be quite 
unlike the expectations of its authors. A public fore- 
warned is not indeed in all cases a public forearmed, but 
in the present instance there is some chance that publicity 
will do its proper work, and that in knowing beforehand 
what we shall have to fight against we shall be able to 
carry on the contest with greater judgment and resource. 
By the side of such a reconstruction of the Poor Law 
as that of which we have had timely notice, every 
conceivable error in domestic policy appears trifling. 
Other changes might imperil our economic prosperity or 
the harmonious working of the several parts of the 
kingdom. This would degrade and enfeeble our national 
character. 

While, however, there may be two opinions as 
to the advantage of the course the Times has taken in 
regard to the Poor Law Commission, there can be none as 
to the benefit done by the fuller publicity which it bas 
given to the administration of Poor Relief in Poplar. The 
full meaning of the figures on which we made some passing 
comments last week now stands revealed. We know why 
the pauperism of the district has risen by leaps and bounds, 
and why Poplar possesses a record altogether unlike those 
of its sister boroughs. It is not that the circumstances of 
Poplar are exceptional. The exceptional element is contri- 
buted by the policy favoured by its Guardians. The general 
pauperisation of the inhabitants, according to the Report 
of the Local Government Board Inspector, published in 
1906, is the result of measures deliberately imposed 
upon the Board of Guardians by two men who knew 
what they wanted and were determined to get it. 
The chief credit of this strong-handed action belongs 
to Mr. Lansbury. Mr. Crooks had other fields of use- 
fulness open to him; Mr. Lansbury was able to give all 
his time and energy to Poplar. As Mr. Davy put it, he 
“considered himself an advocate of a policy first and a 
representative of the ratepayers afterwards.” Chance had 
given him his position on the Board ; it rested with him to 
make full use of it. A commonplace Guardian looks to 
two things,—how to spend the rates to the best advantage, 
and how to discharge the duties imposed on him by law. 
Mr. Lansbury’s imagination moved on a higher plane. 
He was the pioneer of a new movement, the man who 
was first to apply the principles of Socialism to the 
administration of Poor Relief. There can be no question 
as to the success which has attended his efforts in 
this direction. Their results are writ large in the 
returns of the paupers relieved. Possibly Mr. Lansbury 








is of opinion that in the diseased society in which it 
is our lot to live, the status of a pauper is the 
highest man can hope to attain to. Consequently he is 
only acting according to his best lights when he seeks to 
reduce the ratepayers of Poplar to the level of those to 
whose support they have been taught to contribute on g 
munificent a scale. It will be a proud day for My 
Lansbury when he is able to head a procession composed 
of the entire population of Poplar and demand to be sup- 
ported in decent comfort at somebody else’s expense. The 
accomplishment, indeed, of this heroic purpose is stil] far 
off. But the road which leads to it has been thrown open 
and all that remains uncertain is how long the journey 
will take. 
Two expedients in succession have been resorted to in 
order to raise the pauperism of Poplar to the desired level, 
and both show the same ingenuity in extending the law 
to cases to which it was never meant to be applied. In a 
single year the number of paupers receiving outdoor relief 
was nearly doubled,—the figures being in 1904 4,055 and 
in 1905 7,869. This result was arrived at by a new reading 
of the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order of 1852, which 
relaxes the labour-test for persons relieved out of the work- 
house in cases of “sudden and urgent necessity.” In 
Poplar this was taken to cover cases of unemployment, no 
matter how constant or recurrent the necessity might be. 
“ Able-bodied applicants,” in Mr. Davy’s words, “ were in 
fact treated throughout as if they had been sudden or 
urgent cases.” There is no need to show how this system 
tended to increase the evil it professed to cure. By 
insuring maintenance outside the workhouse, and un- 
attended by the uncomfortable condition of enforced and 
disagreeable work, a chief motive to industry was removed. 
This method has now given way to one for which the Poplar 
Guardians were not in the first instance responsible. At 
the beginning of the present year the Local Government 
Board issued an order permitting Guardians “to relieve out 
of the workhouse the wife and family of any able-bodied 
male person who is relieved in the workhouse,”—an 
expedient designed to secure the maintenance of the wives 
and families of men employed on farm colonies. Mr. Lans- 
bury again saw his opportunity. Unemployment at Poplar 
now stands for easy work on a colony for the man anda 
liberal allowance in money to his wife and children. 
Thus in the case of a man with a wife and two children 
who cannot find work the Poplar arrangements save him 
the trouble of looking for it further by giving the wife 
13s. 6d. a week for herself and her children and taking 
her husband off her hands. There must be a good deal 
of employment in London which does not keep the work- 
man fed and lodged and give 13s. 6d. to the wife on 
which to maintain herself and two children. To “ join the 
unemployed” is likely under this system to become the 
natural resource of every man who prefers ease and security 
to the hard and uncertain conditions in which the search 
for work is often carried on. The complaint of a few dis- 
contented ratepayers is that under this order, as thus 
applied, residents in the district are tempted not to take 
poorly paid work when they might get it ; non-residents with 
similar dispositions are tempted to move into Poplar; the 
rates have to support people who are not really destitute ; 
and what was meant to meet exceptional cases is regularly 
applied all round. Poplar, we are told, is not the poorest 
part of -London, nor has it as much casual labour as some 
of the neighbouring Unions. If the policy of the present 
Guardians is persevered in, it will soon cease to enjoy any 
superiority over its neighbours in either of these respects. 
It is the misfortune of mistaken theories, whether of 
public duty or public interest, that the adoption of them 
is sometimes quite as mischievous as actual criminality. 
Merally, there is a bottomless gulf between Guardians like 
Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Crooks and Guardians like Hirst 
and his colleagues, who came in for deserved punishment 
a fortnight ago. The former are pursuing a policy which 
brings no advantage to themselves and, as they think, 
much advantage to the deserving poor of Poplar. The 
latter have thought only of their pockets, and have shown 
in filling them an impartial disregard of every interest but 
their own. The former have been benevolent, if mistaken, 
philosophers, the latter have been criminals of a type which 
is quite ordinary as regards motive, and only deserves notice 
for the scale on which the work has been carried on. It 
would have been a public calamity if the prosecution 
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had failed and Hirst and his fellow Guardians had 
been set free to trade, as before, on the easily 
ulled ratepayers of Mile End and Stepney. Yet it is 
hard to say With any strength of conviction that the 
conduct of the men who have given Poplar its proud 
position as a type of extravagant administration of public 
money is less mischievous than that of the men who 
bave been sentenced to various terms of imprisonment 
with hard labour. So long as the sins of the Mile End 
Guardians remained unknown their consequences could be 
measured by a definite amount of public money wasted, 
and now that they are known they have been followed 
by penalties which for some time to come will make 
honesty the safer policy. The consequences of the 
errors of which the Poplar Guardians have been guilty 
are likely, we fear, to cover a wider area. They will long 
be visible in a decay of two qualities—fibre and energy— 
which a population living in conditions not too favour- 
able to the growth of either can ill afford to see further 


weakened. 





THE GROUSE DISEASE INQUIRY. 


HE Interim Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Board of Agriculture to inquire into the causes 
of grouse disease is in more than one way a curiously 
interesting document. It is published at a time of year 
when the thoughts of a large number of persons are con- 
ceutrated on a favourite form of outdoor sport; but apart 
from the probabilities of the present season turning out a 
good or bad year for grouse shooting, the Report has an 
economic importance. It is the result of an inquiry 
iustituted by the Board of Agriculture of three years ago, 
when Lord Onslow was Minister of Agriculture. During 
the past half century grouse shooting and the management 
of moors and forests have gradually increased their sources 
of providing employment until the stability of that 
employment has become a serious matter, and any cause 
which tends to diminish it might well form the subject of 
investigation. It is not, of course, merely a question of 
supplying more or less sport for persous who can afford to 
pay for it; that would be relatively a small matter. But 
it would not be questioned that for large numbers of 
visitors and residents to spend their holidays in Scotland 
(or, as some still hope, in Ireland) instead of abroad may 
be productive of considerable local prosperity. That is 
one aspect of what may appear at first sight a matter 
which concerns sportsmen only. Another interesting 
point is the characteristically British method of inquiry. 
It is admitted that the subject is one of importance 
to thousands of persons, but the President of the Board of 
Agriculture rightly decides that since it is only a section 
of. the community which is interested, there can be no 
support given to the movement from public funds. In no 
way deterred by the refusal, the Committee set to work to 
organise their inquiry on a purely voluntary basis; funds 
are collected, agents appointed, field observers selected for 
their acumen and experience, and the Committee sit down 
for two and a half years’ arduous labour in collecting 
statistics and sifting evidence. They have now issued an 
Interim Report, stating at the same time that the funds 
originally guaranteed are nearly exhausted, and that it 
will be necessary to appeal for further subscriptions to 
enable them to complete their inquiry and draw full con- 
clusions from their work. 


Viewed scientifically, the problem they set out to solve 
was difficult and absorbing. The origin and cause of the 
epidemic, vaguely described as grouse disease, have 
hitherto baffled investigation. It has become generally 
accepted, and the researches in the past by Dr. Klein 
have been admitted in evidence, that there are two 
forms of grouse disease: one, which the Committee 
guardedly denominate as chronic, the other, a form which 
Dr. Klein described as acute. The symptoms of the 
first form are loss of weight, congestion of the intestines, 
and irregular moulting, resulting often in bare legs and 
dingy plumage. The signs of the other form are said to 
be different. The bird is stated to die suddenly in full 
weight and plumage. Dr. Klein regarded it as an acute 
infectious pneumonia, caused by a bacillus probably 
belonging to the “colon” group, which was found post 
mortem in the lungs and other organs of the infected 
bird. That is, roughly, the position in which Dr. Klein 





left the investigation. The question is whether he was 
right, and whether there are two forms, or only one, of 
the epidemic. Obviously the Committee cannot commit 
themselves to an opinion at this stage. But it is not 
difficult to guess the lines on which they may be supposed 
to believe they are working to a definite conclusion. They 
have attached the greatest importance from the first to. 
bacteriological investigation. ‘Their experts, during the 
seasons 1905, 1906, and 1907, have examined in the 
laboratory, or actually on the moors, over eight hundred 
birds suffering from the chronic form of the disease, and 
these birds have been examined minutes, hours, and 
days after death. In every case the bird has been found 
to be suffering from the chronic wasting disease. During 
the three seasons the Committee has not come across 
a single instance of the acute pneumonic form of disease 
described by Klein. Keepers, nearly all of whom have 
hitherto been convinced believers in the theory that there 
are two grouse diseases, have reported instances of the 
sudden pneumonic form, and have forwarded bodies of 
grouse said to be of full weight which have died of it. 
In every case it has been found that the bird was suffer- 
ing from the wasting disease, or died as the result of an 
accident. More, for it has been proved that the particular 
bacillus which Klein isolated from the birds he believed 
died of the pneumonie form of disease can be isolated 
from the organs of both healthy and emaciated birds. 
The Committee do not discredit Klein or the evidence 
of keepers generally, but they draw attention to these 
facts; for the conclusion, we must wait for their final 
Report. 

Meanwhile the Interim Report declares that inquiry has 
established at least one fact. The main controlling condi- 
tion of health and disease is the supply of food. The chief 
food of the grouse is the young shoots of the ling, or 
calluna vulgaris, whose tall branches of pink flowers set a 
distinctive note of colour beside the deeper purple-reds of 
the bell-heather. The years when the birds caunot get a 
good supply of young heather coincide with the years when 
disease is virulent, and, of course, a contingent factor of 
the problem of demand and supply is the proportion of 
birds to the acreage of moorland. There is a recognised 
period in the fluctuations of the numbers of grouse. 
Going over a cycle of sixty years back, the cycle will be 
found to comprise the good year, the very good year, the 
record year, the bad disease year, the recovery, the 
average, and the good average. The round is almost 
invariable, though there may be exceptions on different 
estates to prove the rule. A bad year may be followed by 
a year of disease. But there may be cogent reasons even 
for the exception. It would not follow, because the 
proportion of birds per acre on one moor greatly exceeded 
the proportion per acre on another, that therefore the more 
crowded moor would necessarily be more liable to disease. 
It might carry a far more abundant supply of food. A 
large moor, with few birds and an insufficient amount of 
young heather, would be liable to disease where a small 
moor, well stocked and well supplied with food, would 
escape. 

Hitherto, then, the investigations of a Committee which 
deserves the gratitude of men of science and students of 
biology as well as naturalists and sportsmen, appear to 
have resulted rather in the emphasis of a law than in the 
discovery of a secret. The bacteria which kill grouse in 
the years when disease is rife are also in existence in years 
when no grouse die of disease. The constitution of the 
bird is strong enough to throw off their attacks when it 
can get plenty of good food; as soon as the food supply 
fails, the bird weakens, the bacilli flourish, the bird 
dies. It may be that further investigation will deter- 
mine which of the various foods which the grouse swallows 
is the “ host ” of the destroying bacillus, though, even if 
that fact were established, it is difficult to say in what 
way the grouse could be protected against it. Conceivably 
it might be demonstrated that the presence of the bacillus 
is even necessary to the health of the bird, and only kills 
it when Nature has decided that the individual should die 
for the good of the race. On some such principle, it may 
be, it will be discovered that the guiding and binding laws 
of all growth of population depend, whether of birds or 
beasts or men. Meanwhile those who are content with all 
forms of outdoor sport in proportion to the naturalness 
and wildness of their conditions may be allowed to hope 
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that grouse shooting, even if attended by scientific study, 
will still remain unspoiled by artificial aids. It may be 
well to see that, so far as it can be guarded against, there 
shall be no predisposing cause for discase among the wild 
birds on a moor. But it is not to be expected, nor to be 
hoped, that human control over wild life will ever be 
perfect or even easily directed. When man steps in to 
alter the balance of wild life he can never tell what 
steps Nature will take after him to have her own way in 
the end. She will return, however costly and however 
scientific the pitchfork by which she is expelled. 





— 





THE OTHER SIDE. 
HAT there is another side to most questions is the great 
discovery of modern times. It has changed society 
more than railway trains. Of course, many men of genius 
have known it since the world began; but not till the un- 
shakable certainties of science were set forth to the world did 
the world realise that outside the realm of science absolutism 
is absurd. In the shock of the discovery many bad things 
were swept away; persecutions and “ disabilities” belong to 
the past—so do some great types of mind whose loss the world 
can ill afford. Nowadays every one of all opinions admits 
the existence of the “other side” in the abstract, but many 
men and women, if they spoke the truth, would be obliged to 
admit also that they accept the fact on the authority of an 
assured public opinion. They know very little about the 
matter of their own knowledge, having never seen any side to 
any subject except their own. 

Perbaps nothing affords so much insight into a man's 
personality as an opportunity to observe his attitude towards 
opinions which he does not hold. On the other hand, the 
current rules-of-thumb for judging him by that attitude are 
none of them infallible. Perhaps the least trustworthy of all 
is the one which openly or secretly determines the mental 
verdict of so many modern men and women upon their 
fellows,—.e., that the more intense a man’s convictions the 
narrower must be his mind. Of course, certainty and 
stupidity do often go together, but there is no one so firmly 
convinced as the able man who has tried and failed to shake his 
own conclusions, and who comes away from his inward conflict 
assured that upon his own side lies not the monopoly, but the 
balance of truth. A few such men are necessary to the strength 
of every party, whether in philosophy or the State, for they 
alone have any chance of converting the cool heads among 
their opponents. All conviction is persuasive; but there is 
persuasion and persuasion,—the persuasion of argument and 
the persuasion of the military band. The one attracts the 
few, the other the many; the one appeals to the reason, the 
other to the emotion. Both are essential to the creation of a 
strong “side.” 

On the other hand, if the axiom we have been considering 
is not always true, neither is its opposite. The man who halts 
between two opinions, who ranges himself upon neither side 
in the great controversies of the day, is not necessarily a weak 
man. He is often far stronger than the one who will not look 
upon the other side because he dare not, and thousands of 
such have a reputation for strength, and he is almost always 
abler than the man who bas but one idea in his head, and 
that the one he was born with and has never been able to get 
out. The man who refuses to give in his adhesion upon the 
right hand or the left can always take shelter under the huge 
shadow of Shakespeare, who wrote “To be, or not to be?” 
with the smoke of the Smithfield fires still pungent in men’s 
memory and the dogmatism of Calvin clanging in their ears. 
He could describe the spell of an anointed King and at the 
same time discover the vital force of the public mind. 
Neither Puritan nor Cavalier could look back to him as a 
spiritual progenitor; both could quote him as the wizard who 
had comprehended their opposing points of view. If the men 
of whose adhesion no party can be certain are not seldom small 
men, and sometimes very silly ones, from among them have 
stood out the great representatives of wisdom. Shallowness is, 
however, a commoner characteristic than either wisdom or folly 
of the man incapable of dogmatic assurances. A great many 
people pride themselves on seeing all sides, only because they 
have never seenany. They are so short-sighted that the various 
pros and cons look very much alike to them. They cannot 
descry the ultimate issue of any line of thought; for them all 








lines vanish together into the mist. Even such & wretched 
mental position as this, however, can be more easily defended 
upon moral grounds than that of those who wilfully refuse to 
see the other side because they dare not look. 

Whoever has not courage to face facts will soon succeed 
in convincing himself that it is rather disloyal to do go, 
He will create an unholy alliance between prejudice and 
conscience, and for the future he will unjustly condemn eye. 
honest searcher after truth. “ What is So-and-so doing ?” he 
will say to himself. “Why, be is running open-eyed into 
temptation to desert. Such action,” he will go on to say, 
moralising smoothly upon a false basis, “becomes neither g 
strong man nor a gentleman.” “But I cannot help seeing,” 
his friend may plead. ‘“ You can help looking,” he will reply ; 
“turn your back, and then you will never turn your coat,” 
Every coward goes from bad to worse, and soon the mental 
shirker begins to doubt the bona fides of his opponents. It ig 
such a comfort to know that they are all self-interested rogues, 
True men, he persuades himself, agree with him—all those, 
indeed, who have the courage of their convictions. There 
may be a few good fellows upon the other side—as it were, 
by accident; en bloc, however, they are all greedy dreamers, 
By reiterated assertion the man who dare only look before 
his nose keeps his sham certainties from the wholesome sug- 
gestions of doubt, and finally the coward becomes a braggart 
and the dogmatist a hopeless bore. It is no doubt true that 
certain minds are only able to do their best work between 
certain lines, but paradoxical as it may sound, it is only 
intellectual struggle which can give them a right to their 
predestined opinions. A refusal to think is visited by instant 
mental degeneracy. 

But there are good, useful, and plucky people in the world 
who cannot be blamed for their narrowness of vision. They 
are only constructed to see one side. It is not their fault in 
the least. If we may borrow a simile from the world of toys, 
their minds are not of the best make; they are not jointed, 
but none the less they may be very strong. If they have the 
good luck to be cast in the conventional mould, if their lives 
are hemmed in by the fine traditions of the past, they make 
excellent members of society, walking always in the straight 
conventional road, which, dull as it may be, leads past count- 
less opportunities for good. But the one-sided, stiff-made man, 
with a strong proclivity towards unconventionality, is an almost 
unbearable person, and his counterpart of the opposite sex is 
insupportable altogether. She can only see one small eccentric 
ideal, and for that she makes, laying about her blindfold 
as she goes with sharp, unusual weapons. Her co-believers 
flee when they see her coming, almost faster than her 
opponents, and it is difficult to imagine of what value she 
can be to the body politic. Perhaps some charitable 
person might put her down among the counter-irritants of 
life. Still, we must admit she means well—just as well as 
her somewhat less offensive brother, who knows at the back 
of his mind that however clever he may be, the brute force of 
the stupid is still above him, and he must conform at least in 
manner to the good common way. 

No conclusion, but at least two questions are, we think, 
suggested by these cogitations. The first and most important 
is: Would it not have been much happier to have lived before 
the “other side” came into such awkward prominence? It 
is difficult to say. One might have lived in perfect peace. 
One might have been burnt at the stake. The roller of 
progress levels all things, among them the outstanding 
terrors and joys of the world. The other question is also, 
we think, unanswerable. Has not every man a right to his 
own convictions? One cannot say, “Yes” or “No.” It all 
depends upon how he came by them. 





PROTECTION AGAINST PRAIRIE FIRES. 


+ ge the recent disaster in British Columbia, it may 
be worth while to record some of the devices which 
experience has proved to be efficacious in arresting forest and 
prairie fires. 

In India, much of the country bordering on the forest areas 
is covered with tall grass and other herbaceous vegetation, 
which becomes exceedingly dry and inflammable during the 
hot season. Fires iu such localities are of annual occurrence. 
‘hey may have an accidental origin; but they are too often 
intentionally raised by villagers who desire, by burning off the 
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old, dry, and innutritious herbage, to obtain, in the new 
growth, succulent and fattening pasture for their herds of 
cattle. In some districts the grass is ignited by village 
punters with the object of attracting deer to open ground, 
from the margin of which they may be easily seen and shot. 
Fires thus lighted, but unchecked, _ r or — — 
Jyacent forests. Here, in parts where the trees stanc 
om togetber, there is probably but little living herbage on 
the ground, and what there is will still be green when the 
prairie-grass “¢ become _ — to burn, — agree d 
ree of dryness of such herbage is greater in parts 
tle crop of trees is less dense, until, in open glades, the 
grass may be as plentiful and as dry as that in which the fire 
originated. In former days, the damage done to forests by 
such fires was so serious that special measures had to be 
adopted for their prevention. These consist mainly of “ fire- 
lines” cut and burned so as entirely to isolate the forest 
from the surrounding grass-clothed lands, or at least to 
protect it on those boundaries which are most exposed to 
nger. 
“hey in the season, before the prairie-grays has reached an 
inflammable condition, a pair of parallel paths some five or 
six feet wide, and at a suitable distance apart, are cut along 
the margin of the forest. These are joined at intervals by 
cross-paths which divide the intervening strip of ground into 
sections, the whole forming a ladder-shaped system of paths 
upon the future fire-line. The grass cut from the paths is 
thrown inwards, on to the sections between the rungs of the 
ladder. As soon as the grass growing on the fire-line is dry 
enough to burn, even partially on dangerons ground, it is burnt 
off by successive sections. The burning is a somewhat delicate 
operation, requiring skill and experience ; but hundreds, indeed, 
thousands of miles of fire-lines are thus successfully burnt 
annually. It is carried out on a still evening by a gang of 
men trained to the work, and armed with tools and green 
boughs cut from the neighbouring brushwood. Evening is the 
best time, because there is usually a heavy dew soon after 
sunset at that time of year; and should the fire, unfortunately, 
get out of control, the moisture either extinguishes it or 
greatly impedes its progress ; and again, in the growing dark- 
ness erratic sparks are more readily seen and extinguished. 
The section about to be burnt is lighted on all sides by men 
running round it with torches, and it is soon all aflame. If 
there be no wind, the heated air rises vertically, causing an 
inward draft which carries the burning fragments up with it; 
and many of these become extinguished before they reach the 
ground, or at any rate fall back into the fire. Some stray 
sparks will, however, fall outside the burning area, and the 
principal duty of the men is to pounce upon and immediately 
extinguish them before they can ignite the grass into which 
they have fallen. 

Blades and seed-stems of grass dry from the top downwards, 
and if a first burning be carried out when the herbage is half 
dry, the fire is of course much less fierce and is more easily 
controlled than if the entire crop down to the roots had been 
dry enough to burn. In the former case, a second burning 
becomes necessary when the unconsumed remnant has become 
dry; and then, again, the strength of the fire is very much 
less than it would have been had the first burning not been 
effected. It is true that a double burning increases the cost ; 
but it reduces the risk, and there are circumstances under 
which it is to be recommended. When the line has been 
burnt over, it must be carefully watched until all chance of 
the outbreak of fire from smouldering embers has ceased. 
The width of the burnt line will depend on the height and 
density of the grass through which it runs, and on the 
strength and direction of the wind usually prevailing during 
the dangerous season. It may be of any width; but the wider 
it is the more difficult does the control of its burning become. 
The increased cost of a wider line is chiefly due to the greater 
length of the cut cross-lines, or rungs of the ladder; but in 
order to reduce the area of the sections to be successively 
burnt on a wider line, it may be necessary to make the cross- 
lines at shorter intervals than would be required in the case 
of a narrower line. As regards trees growing on the fire-line, 
the practice differs; but in all cases resinous trees should be 
removed; and in most cases broad-leaved trees are also 
cleared off, as, although they tend to keep down the growth 
of herbage, they shed dry leaves on to the line after the 
burning, and thus tend to weaken the line as a defence against 





an advancing fire. From the beginning of the dangerous 
season, watchers are employed to patrol the fire-lines, and 
extinguish any incipient fire that may occur, or to give the 
alarm should they be unable to do so. 

The above, no doubt, appears a formidable scheme; but it 
has for two-score years or more been successfully carried out 
in India on an immense scale, and at a surprisingly low 
cost per unit of the area protected. Similar measures are 
adopted in the South of France to protect the valuable 
forests of the Maures and the Estérel, where the summer heat 
and the vigorous vegetation have rendered it necessary to 
pass a special Act for the prevention or extinction of forest 
fires. 

It appears possible that some modification of the system 
above described might be evolved to reduce the risk of such 
catastrophes as have recently occurred in Western Canada. 
The fires there are, it is believed, for the most part “ crown” 
fires,—that is to say, the flames have mounted from the 
herbage amongst which they originated into the crowns of the 
trees, and, propelled by a constant and violent wind, the 
burning fragments, and even the flames are projected a long 
way ahead of the burning trees. This fact would appear to 
necessitate the removal of all the resinous trees from a belt of 
considerable width, in order to reduce the advancing “ crown” 
fire to the more easily controlled “ surface” fire, and a fire- 
line of sufficient width to arrest the latter would be burnt 
on the inner side of this belt. Local experience would 
indicate the width of the belt and fire-line. In India the 
width of fire-lines runs up to a hundred yards or more. 

If the outward spread of the flames had been effectually 
provided against by an adequate fire-line, it would seem quite 
possible that the dry herbage standing within it and around 
the lumber camp or settlement could be burnt off, under due 
control, from the centre outwards by sections, as the wind 
blowing over the camp might permit each to be fired with 
safety, and thus complete security from prairie-fire might be 
attained. No doubt skill and experience are required for 
such work; but these qualities would soon be acquired, and 
the gravity of the danger, with the terrible results of an un- 
checked conflagration, render it imperative to attempt any 
precautionary measures which may offer a fair prospect of 
immunity from such disasters as those which have just over- 
taken our premier Colony. 





IN PRAISE OF THE PROVINCIAL SUBURB. 
Y this time it is an accepted dogma that if God made 
the country and man made the town, it must have been 
the Devil that made the suburb. One of the most hideous 
circles in the Ruskinian Inferno is that described by the ten- 
mile radius,—a district covered with “ packing-cases”’ for the 
temporary storage of a population of “monkeys that have 
lost the use of their legs,” and that are more passive and 
infinitely less witty than the baboons in Regent’s Park. No 
type of the modern Englishman is more discredited than the 
suburban, except possibly the provincial. How lost beyond 
redemption, then, must be those who unite two heinous 
offences by dwelling in a provincial suburb! At present I am 
of their number, and so far from appearing in a white sheet, 
I am brazen enougl: to extol my own choice as an example to 
others. 

No doubt, for those who can afford it, the ideal scheme of 
existence is to divide one’s time between a house in London 
and a cottage in the country. Six months in solitude and six 
months in the stream of life should develop an admirable 
combination of character and talent. But my personal 
concern is for the man whose decision is affected by the cost 
of rent, furniture, and travelling, and who has to spend eleven 
months of the twelve in steady work, with his own apparatus 
of books and papers close at hand. As the unexpected result 
of a wide experience in many environments, I have formulated 
the heresy that for such a man there is no all-the-year-round 
habitation so desirable as one on the outskirts of a large 
provincial city. 

My postal address excites the pity of all friends of mine 
who have not yet paid me a visit. The last word of it 
suggests to them a place of purgatorial function for one whose 
daily occupation it is to study and write,—the perpetual din 
of mills and factories in one’s ears, and other by-products of 
our commercial prosperity in one’s eyes. When they defy 
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their prejudices, and make the bold venture of seeing for 
themselves, they declare that a week at my house is as good 
asa week at the seaside. The air we breathe is fresh and 
tonic, and with a few exceptions we can keep our windows 
open day or night throughout the year without disagreeable 
results. We do not wholly escape fog, but the atmosphere up 
here is often quite clear when the lamps have to be lit down 
in the city streets. Both in front of the house and behind it 
there is a prospect of fields and woods. The westward view 
is especially calm and restful, and gives us the refreshment of 
glorious sunsets over the opposite bill. From our back-door 
we can start without more ado on a moorland or woodland 
ramble: there is no waste of time in first getting clear of the 
houses. We are five minutes’ walk from the main read, from 
which no sign of even the motor-car traffic reaches us except 
an agreeable hum. All the morning, as I have been writing 
near the window, there has been no irritating disturbance from 
outside. Three or four tradesmen’s messengers have called 
for orders, but otherwise the stillness has been unbroken. 
At night our quiet is absolute. Midnight roisterers never 
come this way, and the first morning call is the knock 
of the milkman’s boy at seven o'clock. In fact, we are 
so closely in touch with the countryside that no sub- 
stantial advantage of rural life is lacking to us. In a 
situation more remote from the town the change of the seasons 
would reveal itself in a larger variety of floral growth; but 
what I most seek and prize in rural conditions is not so much 
a wealth of botanical detail as a general atmosphere of rest- 
fulness and leisure, and where I am now the opportunities of 
uninterrupted contemplation are all that the most meditative 
temperament could wish. 

' And these boons bave been gained without payment of the 
great price that life in the country ordinarily demands. We 
are not isolated. I have known city men whose exhilaration 
at their escape from “streaming London’s central roar” bas 
been frozen into repugnance by the dreariness of their first 
country winter. The dark and lonely roads have chilled their 
spirits as the frost bas chilled their bones. To have only one 
postal delivery in the day, and to be five miles from the 
nearest telegraph-office, may sound attractive to those who are 
weary with much hustling, but it is soon discovered that in 
mutters of communication defect is quite as irritating as 
excess. Even in household affairs the combination of town 
and country offers a distinct advantage. While our milk and 
eggs come fresh from a neighbouring farmhouse, we have also 
within reach a large market and the city shops, and if some 
domestic article should chance to have been forgotten, there 
is no need to wait until the next visit of the carrier, for a 
short tram journey will supply the deficiency. In more serious 
cuncerns our proximity to a great city ensures us against 


exile. It supplies the intellectual stimulus for lack 
of which rustication has so often proved equivalent to 
rusting. 


As to my opportunities of being in touch with “the move- 
ment,” I should scarcely be better off if I lived in London. 
I digest every morning with my coffee and rolls a provincial 
paper of the first class—of the first class of papers, I mean, 
not of provincial papers only—which goes to press later than 
the London journals, and thus gives me even later news 
than my London friends are reading at the same moment. In 
the town itself I have the use of two large and well- 
administered libraries. I can reach them quickly and cheaply, 
and I can find in them practically any book I want. What 
could the British Museum give me more? I have not the 
choice in any one night among several good plays or several 
good concerts, but the visits of singers and performers of the 
front rank are so frequent that they would fill up more leisure 
than I have to spare for either music or the drama. And what 
of the society of the place? It is usual, I know, to speak as 
though only in a capital could a thinker or artist or man 
of letters find congenial companionship. Now I freely admit 
that if I were a member, say, of the Athenaeum Club my 
chances of frequent intercourse with eminent persons on easy 
terms would be much greater than they are at present. But 
a consciousness of personal limitations compels me to recognise 
that even residence in London would not secure my admission 
to that distinguished fraternity. In reality, the Londoner 
who is neither wealthy nor famous is, socially, not as happily 
placed aus those of us who live in the chief provincial 
Through the very size of his own city, his associa- 


towns. 











tions are likely to be in the main with men of his ow, 
profession or of his own sect in art or letters. The 
great compactness of my own town makes possible the 
existence of a general cultivated group which is not the union 

of a number of cliques. For this result we have largely to 

thank the local University. No matter on what topic you 

may need expert assistance, there is some one on its staff who 

can solve your problem for you, and when these diversities of 

skill and acquirement are pooled the combination is singularly 

attractive. No one type is strong enough to suppress or 

dominate the rest. In cities which are the homes of modern 

Universities or University Colleges the academic element jg 

neither paramount, as at Oxford and Cambridge, nor over. 

whelmed, as in London. It could not afford, if it wished to 

do so, to hold itself aloof from the main interests of the city, 

and it is a sufficiently important section of the community 

for its co-operation to be welcomed and recognised in every- 

thing that makes for intellectual and social progress. Contact 

with the vigorous activities of an industrial: town is a whole. 

some corrective to the dilettantism so prevalent where art 
and letters are cultivated apart from the common affairs of 
men. Provincialism was once defended by James Macdonell 

as “the nursing mother of character, morality, intellect, 

philosophy, and religion.” This judgment is illustrated not 
only by the enlightened zeal with which the great provincial 
towns address themselves to their own municipal problems, 
but by their infusion of the same spirit into national concerns, 
It is not in them that “ politics” comes to mean the pettiness 
of backstairs gossip. The provincialism of a city of this 
type is entirely different from that of a small country town, 
where “the rustic cackle of the bourg” is mistaken for “the 
murmur of the world.” It is in the small town that local 
prejudices of caste or religion present to the independent 
thinker the alternative of fitting himself into a narrow groove 
or living apart from his fellows. In the provincial city there 
is a “public opinion” more sharply defined than in London, 
but sufficiently liberal to look without disfavour upon 
temperaments and pursuits alien to the traditional notions 
of “ gentility.” 

Let me now sum up my argument for establishing one's 
dwelling-place in the suburb of a large provincial city. Its 
advantage over residence in the heart of London is not merely 
the much greater house-room that can be obtained for the 
same money, but the quiet, the fresh air, and the immediate 
access to fields and woods. Matthew Arnold, it is true, could 
discover “amid the city’s jar” a refuge for his soul in a “ lone 
open glade...... screened by deep boughs on either hand”; 
but to how few Londoners, after all, is it given to spend their 
days in the midst of Kensington Gardens! My surroundings 
offer nearly the same contrast with the London suburbs as 
with the City itself. Within Greater London the rows of villa 
terraces are occasionally relieved by a public park, or by two 
or three fields not yet invaded by the speculative builder; but 
I doubt whether there can be found anywhere within that area 
a house of moderate rental with such a rural outlook as mine, 
and with such direct access to the refreshment of country 
rambles. Suburban London is still London. In comparison with 
the country—even with the country just beyond the suburbs, 
as in the villages of Kent or the hills of Surrey—our gain is 
twofold. Weare free from the sense of isolation, and we enjoy 
quick, easy, and inexpensive contact with the city when needed. 
No extensions of the London tram system, or improvements 
of the London train service, will ever alter the fact that in the 
provinces a much shorter distance separates the real country 
from the heart of the town. A quarter of an hour's walk— 
not in crowded streets, yet along well-paved and well-lighted 
roads—and ten minutes in the tram will bring me to the doors 
of my reference library. The cars run at intervals of three 
minutes, and the fare for the double journey amounts to four- 
pence. How much better off am I in time and money, to say 
nothing of “ wear and tear,” than if I had to start from a 
Surrey cottage on a serious expedition, carefully adjusted to 
the railway time-table, whenever I needed a few quotations or 
figures to complete an article. O fortunatos nimium,—not, in 
these days of agricultural depression, who attempt in vain to 
meet American competition in wheat-growing, or Danish in 
butter-making, but who capture the sweets of country and 
city life together by fixing their tent in a _ provincial 
suburb. 

Rus Juxta URBeM. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SITUATION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “ SPrcTaTor.”’) 

Six,—Thirty years ago the Ottoman Empire made a start 
upon the path of progress and freedom. For a short time 
Young Turkey, with Midhat Pasha as leader, was confident 
and powerful. A Constitution was solemnly proclaimed, and 
under its provisions an Assembly was convoked and actually 
sat. But then came the Russian War, and under cover of the 

exceptional state of affairs the Parliament disappeared. 

The Constitution became a dead letter. It was never 
abrogated in terms. It appeared annually in an official 
publication as the fundamental law of the Ewpire. But ite 
provisions were not complied with. The Deputies were never 
summoned. ‘he Press ceased to be free. Liberty of the 
subject was ignored. For thirty years Turkey lay patiently 
under the autocratic rule of the Padisbab. Abd-ul-Hamid had 
determined to make himself master, and he succeeded. Had 
be chosen good men as his servants, his power might be un- 
diminished now. But he could only work with slaves and 
flatterers. Gradually all personal liberty and independence 
disappeared. A great system of espionage was created 
whereby each trifling event in the daily life of every person 
of consequence was reported to the Palace. Spies pervaded 
the hotels, the tramcars, the restaurants, the landing-stages, 
and every place of public resort. And inasmuch as it was 
deemed necessary to play upon the fears of the Sultan, who is 
of a timorous nature, although courageous enough in presence 
of actual danger, he was fed daily with stories of imaginary 
plots when no real ones could be discovered. 

The Palace gang and its satellites was permitted to enrich 
itself by the most shameless methods. Nothing could be 
effected except on payment of bribes varying from a few 
shillings to repair a house (for no house may be repaired in 
Turkey without permission) to many thousands of pounds for 
a concession to work a mine or make a tramway. But it is 
only fair to add that such corruption is nothing new in 
Turkey. None tie less, corruption seems to have attained 
excessive proportions in these latter days. Moreover, some of 
the worst of the Pashas used their power in other nefarious 
ways. They would make a raid upon the bazaars, take what 
they fancied from the shops, and laugh at appeals for pay- 
ment. To resist might lead to a trumped-up charge, and a 
committal to prison. A whisper from a spy was enough to 
ruin the most harmless person. 

And now suddenly the whole situation bas changed as if by 
enchantment. The old camarilla is disgraced and dispersed. 
Some have fled and some are under arrest. For years past 
there has been an organisation at work in Paris secretly dis- 
seminating literature and emissaries. And the ground was 
fertile, for every class in Turkey bas chafed under one or other 
of the irksome restrictions imposed by the Palace. Above all, 
the Army had become thoroughly disaffected. The conscripts 
have been sent in thousands to fight against the turbulent 
Arabs of the Yemen, where they bave suffered grievously from 
wounds and sickness and want of nourishment in a burning 
climate. They have been habitually kept with the colours 
beyond their legal time, and they have not received even the 
meagre pay to which they were entitled. 

The troops have been giving trouble in many parts of the 
Empire. Nearly always the same thing, a demand for pay, 
and always with the same result, payment. And never has 
there been any attempt to punish the mutineers. Thus, at 
the same time, bas the Army learnt its strength and been 
encouraged in disobedience. Finally, the Palace seems to 
have realised the gravity of the situation. It seems to bave 
discovered that the whole Third Army Corps, which has its 
headquarters at Salonika, was permeated with discontent, and 
sent sundry spies and officials to try to control the situation. 
They arrested a number of officers and sent them to Con- 
stantinople. This brought matters toa head. The Council of 
Officers in Salonika formulated certain demands, chief of 
which was the effective re-establishment of the Constitution. 
The rest of the Army supported their demands, and the 
Sultan, after long debate at the Palace, realised that opposi- 
tion would be fruitless, and it was announced to an astonished 
world that the Constitution was to be observed, and that 
orders had been given for the election of Deputies for a 








Parliament which is to meet in the autumn. For a moment 
the people could not realise the good news, and then the whole 
city went mad with delight. For a day or two work was ata 
standstill. The streets burst out in a gala costume of flags. 
Crowds paraded the city, and a great demonstration was made 
at Yildiz, where a crowd of some hundred thousand people 
assembled, and forced its way into the Palace grounds, with a 
demand that it might see the Sultan and thank him for hs 
goodness ! 

Unfortunately the Sultan was afraid, and could only be 
induced to show himself when most of the crowd bad dis- 
persed. It is one of the great complaints against Abd-ul- 
Hamid that he shuts himself up in Yildiz and will never show 
himself to his people. And now he has lost a great oppor- 
tunity. Had he gone in state to St. Sophia to say his Friday 
prayer on July 3lst he might have placed himself on a 
pinnacle of popularity. There were rumours that he would 
do so, but his heart failed him. The Friday prayer was said 
as usual in the Hamidieh Mosque at Yildiz. But in one 
respect the Selamlik differed from all its predecessors. 
Instead of the mere military parade, the lines of troops upon 
the roadway, the diplomats and distinguished visitors in the 
Ambassadors’ Kiosk, and the tourist under insulting surveil- 
lance upon the terrace, the whole hillside was full of people. 
Every tree bore a burden of human fruit, the gardens were 
crowded, the mob had taken possession of the terrace, and 
even swarmed into the little garden attached to the Kiosk, 
while the crowd in the road was so dense that it seemed 
scarcely possible for the troops to clear a road for the 
Sultan’s cortége. It was done, however, very quietly and good 
humouredly, but effectively. And at last the passage was 
free. The troops kept the ground, but all round them, and 
even amongst them, for the heads of little boys could be seen 
peeping out between the soldiers’ legs, was a dense mass of 
humanity come to welcome and acclaim its Sovereign. And 
when at last the gates of Yildiz opened a roar went up such 
as one is accustomed to hear from a London crowd when it 
assembles to cheer the King on an occasion of State. Such a 
shout the Caliph probably never heard before in his life, 
accustomed as he is to the ordered cheer of the troops given 
by word of command when the Sultan passes. And the 
Padishah marked the occasion by an action of his own, for be 
stood up in his carriage instead of remaining seated, and did 
the same on returning from the Mosque to the Palace. It was 
an historic occasion, and a truly emotional one. 

It is sometimes difficult to analyse the grounds of a popular 
outburst, but in this case the causes lie on the surface. It is 
surely not occasioned by any reasoned aspirations after 
political liberty. Such aspirations have doubtless inspired 
the Young Turkey Party which has led the movement, but 
Young Turkey might have beaten vainly at the gates of 
Constantinople had it not been for the general discontent 
generated in every class by the repressive methods of Yildiz. 
Men of position, even when they enjoyed official rank, were 
sore that they had no administrative independence. Rigbt- 
minded people felt humiliated at the subservience of the 
judiciary to the Palace. The upper classes generally were 
angered that they were not permitted to mix with Europeans, 
or to travel, or even to have social relations with each other. 
The kumbler people suffered in other ways. They were at the 
mercy of the spies and the police. They could not feel them- 
selves secure from oppression and robbery in the pursuit of 
their daily vocations. 

It was discontent against persistent misgovernment that 
paved the way for the revolution, and now the revolution bas 
come. We have a people enthusiastic for liberty, and a 
Sovereign who professes his desire to support the Constitu- 
tion. But who can believe that Abd-ul-Hamid willingly 
abdicates the position of irresponsible autocrat which he has 
spent all his life to attain? He has had to bow before the 
storm, and allow the Committee of Union and Progress to put 
his name to all the popular edicts and declarations which 
have destroyed his power and stripped him of his friends. 
The Committee arranges that the Sultan shall proclaim the 
Constitution, dismiss the Palace parasites, appoint such-and- 
such Ministers. And the populace wildly cheers the Sultan 
for his goodness. But all the time it is the Committee that 
pulls the strings. This strange Committee whose names are 
scarcely known, which can barely be said to have a head, yet 
has eo far successfully piloted Turkey through a great and 
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bloodless revolution. Of all the strange incidents of this 
revolution none is stranger than this wonderful Committee 
which orders everything, yet keeps itself so much in shadow, 
which draws its strength from the Army, but uses it to create 
a constitutional civil Power. Will it melt out of sight when 
its work is done? And if it disappears, can the new fabric 
that it has created stand? Will all the discordant creeds and 
races of the Ottoman Empire that are now crying Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, be able to unite in whole-hearted affection 
for the Constitution? Above all, will the proud Osmanli 
submit to a state of things where the despised Rayah is to 
have equal political rights with himself? Time alone can tell. 
We can do no more than wait and hope.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GoLpEN Horn. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RAILWAY 
AMALGAMATION. 
(To rue Eviror or tae “Sprecrator.”] 

Srr,—Not a little scorn was poured the other day by the 
Spectator and the Times on Sir John Brunner's Liberal 
“trade policy.” His amplification of this and the inclusion 
of the nationalisation of our railways as an important item 
met with cold comfort in moderate journals. Events move fast 
nowadays, and the half year of railway finance ending in June 
last affords much matter for consideration. As set forth in 
the Times City article of August 15th, there is shown to be 
for the past half year a decline of £521,000 in receipts, and an 
increase of £667,000 in expenses, resulting in a decrease of 
£1,188,000 net revenue. One shareholder—at the Great 
Western meeting, I think—when criticising that company, 
stated that he had £50,000 invested in home railways which 
did not average 24 per cent. dividend. Many causes were 
mentioned to account for this decline: the price of coal, of 
materials generally, of wages, trade decline, and the United 
States crisis. It is certainly a fact that the opinion that our 
railways are badly managed has grown fast. Complaints of 
appointments to railway boards are continually being made. 
Nine out of ten railway directors are selected because of 
their stake in the company, or because of their know- 
ledge of any business except railway business. The Sir 
Charles Scotters are not one in twenty. The Railway 
Shareholders’ Association has been born of this general 
discontent. It increases in numbers and power, but can 
do little against directorates whom the Courts have 
decided may spend the shareholders’ money to fight it. 
Whilst shareholders get small dividends, the result as they 
think of bad management, traders and the public are con- 
tinually complaining also. There is the “ownership risk” 
clause in contracts for carrying goods whereby the companies, 
for often paltry reductions, and sometimes for none, evade 
their liability as common carriers. There is continued refusal 
by companies having a joint station to link up connexions by 
timing their trains to meet one another. No sleeping-berths 
are to be got on the long-distance trains tothe North for nine- 
tenths of the passengers,—i.e., for those who travel third 
class. The employees, too, are dissatisfied, as witness last 
year. And now it seems that at last the directors are dis- 
satisfied with their own management and admit their in- 
capacity to run their companies profitably on present-day 
competitive lines. They therefore propose evasion of their 
statutory duties by combining to kill competition. 

The agreement between the Great Northern and Great 
Central companies was stopped by the Courts. But now 
these companies, with a new partner, the Great Eastern, are 
seeking statutory powers to amalgamate. The Midland and 
the London and North-Western have arranged to do the same. 
And all this, be it remembered, not to meet the convenience 
of the public or of their own employees, but simply to save 
their own skins! Be that as it may, we now have the share- 
holders, the employees, the public, and the directors all agreed 
that things cannot go on as they are. But amalgamations 
will involve cessation of competition and the pooling of 
liabilities and assets. I bave heard railway directors both in 
the House and in the country talk of competition as the 
“breath of life” of trade, and assure us that the dawn of ruin 
would break when it was stifled. But in each case of pro- 
posed amalgamation the companies proposing to amalgamate 











are competing lines. Their sole desire is not to seek the 
healthy, invigorating air of “ free competition,” without which 
we are told that no industry can long survive. Their sole aim 
and desire is to kill competition. Even the Times opens its 
eyes at these developments. In its leader of August 15th jt 
says :— 

“It was a momentous event in economic history when the two 

chief railways of the country in which free competition hag been 
regarded as the corner-stone of commercial development combined 
to drive a nail into competition’s coffin.” And later: “If the 
chief producers propose to oust competition by combination 
ee ees some other system of regulating the prices of services 
and commodities has to be found to take its place... . , , In- 
dustries which group themselves into rings invite supervision on 
the part of the public.” 
I fancy that these pregnant sentences will be the texts for a 
good many sermons. Statutory control of the railways we 
bave now in this country. There appears to be only one next 
step. That step is to State ownership.—I am, Sir, &., 

The Knoll, Yeovil. ATHELSTAN RENDALL, 


[We are glad to publish Mr. Rendall’s very interesting 
letter. But we entirely dispute his deduction. If the 
Companies, with every incentive to earn large dividends, find 
it impossible to do so, why should we assume that State 
officials, who would have no private incentive, would manage 
better >—Epb. Spectator. | 





CHURCH FINANCE. 
{To rue Eprror oF tue “Seecraron.” | 
Sir,—The Church at large is under a debt of obligation to 
you for opening the columns of your valuable paper to the 
ventilation of this all-important question. We have bad more 
than one proof that the substantial and sane philanthropist 
has held himself aloof from the Church, and refrained from 
contributing to her funds, because of her chaotic lack of 
system, and because, as Cecil Rhodes said of her in this con- 
nexion : “ She does not know her own mind.” In discussing this 
matter we ought not to lose sight of Canon Bullock- Webster's 
statement that “as a body the Church bas no income at 
her disposal for maintaining necessary central organisa- 
tions,” and again: “It is evident that we are indulging in 
luxuries while neglecting necessaries, and allowing ourselves 
to be generous before we are just.” It is high time that this 
state of things should come to an end, and it is to be hoped 
that some practical and sound scheme may result from this 
discussion. Let me boldly say that this cannot be hoped for 
unless the Archbishop of Canterbury takes the lead in the 
movement. His sympathy secured, we may feel certain of a 
statesmanship which bas been well proved. Let ns, then, 
press for the appointment of a committee, largely composed 
of competent laymen, which will act as a Central Finance 
Board, acting on behalf of the whole Church. The duty 
of the Board should be to see that no diocese or parish 
is rendered inefficient through lack of men or means 
of maintenance. The supply and training of candi- 
dates for the ministry, adequate stipends and _ retiring 
pensions for clergy and lay workers, and grants for the 
maintenance of necessary parochial organisations, should 
come within its scope. I write as the incumbent of a 
typical poor parish in the East End of London, where the 
result of the present chaos is felt as keenly as it can be any- 
where. The system under which the incumbent of a poor 
and populous parish is left to sink or swim is rotten at the 
core, and the result is little short of a scandal. It is none the 
less so because there are so many brave and silent sufferers 
who never cry out. Noble efforts are made to help the 
incumbents by the East London Church Fund and other 
societies of the same kind, but their help is only a drop in 
the ocean of the requirements. Say his parish costs £1,500 
a year to maintain in efficiency, and he gets £200 of 
this in grants. Where is he to get the rest? The 
answer is: Where he can. And the consequence is, be 
is left absolutely alone to face the annual deficits and 
to wring his hands in despair, after spending the greater 
part of the year in begging, organising bazaars, and “ getting 
up” theatrical and other performances. And further, his 
parishioners are left to complain that he is not a good 
visitor, and to wonder how he passes his time. After five 
years or so of this kind of thing, he is hardly recognisable as 
a priest, having developed into something of the nature of a 
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agent with a clerical collar. To obviate this unde- 
sirable state of things we must urge upon the Central Finance 
Board, as soon as it is formed, (1) to acquaint itself with the 
condition and circumstances of every parish, rich and poor; 
2) to assess each parish for contribution to the General 
Fund; (3) to finance each parish according to its require- 
ments; (4) to allow no organisation in any parish unless the 
needful funds are obtainable ; and (5) to establish a system 
of audit which would save the incumbent of every parish 
under the scheme from financial liability, and set him free to 
perform the solemn duties for which he was ordained.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. Sr. Joun Corsert. 

The Reetory, St. George-in-the-East. 





{To rue Epiron or THE “SeKcTaToR.” | 
Sm,—*“ After the Divine Service ended, the money given at the 
Offertory shall be disposed of to such pious and charitable 
uses as the Minister and Churchwardens shall think fit. 
Wherein if they disagree, it shall be disposed of as the 
Ordinary shall appoint.” This rubric at the end of the Office 
for Holy Communion is the only place in the Book of 
Common Prayer in which the collection of moneys in church 
is directed or authorised. And it is significant that in case of 
disagreement the final authority is the Ordinary,—i.e., the 
Bishop. It has, I believe, been ruled that with regard to 
collections taken at other services than the Holy Communion 
the minister is himself sole judge and authority. But this 
principle, now established by custom, is manifestly due solely to 
want of foresight in 1662,—the possibility of other collections 
not being contemplated. 
were not thought of, much less ordered, are customary every- 
where, and bring in by far the greater part of the whole 
revenue from Church collections. If it were possible to bring 
the income from this source, or even one-tenth part of it, under 
the control of the Bishop, or of a Diocesan Council, some very 
desirable improvements might be effected in Church finance, 
and corporate action greatly stimulated. A Diocesan Council 
composed of representative iaity as well as clergy might well 
be entrusted with the duty of allotting some, at least, of the 
collections in every church in the diocese. Such a Council 
would be likely to take a wider and juster view of the relative 
needs of the diocese and the parish, and of the responsibilities 
of each to the Church as a whole, than is too often done under 
the present system. The parochial clergy, moreover, would 
gain much by sharing with others the far from easy or agree- 
able task of discriminating between innumerable appeals for 
help from their church collections.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. TempLetron Kine. 
Christ Church Vicarage, Ealing, W. 








[To Tae Eprtor oF tae “ Sprctator.”’] 


Siz,—The letter of Mr. Ellison (Spectator, August 8th), draw- 
ing attention to this most important question, only indicates 
a few of the reasons why this matter is so grave and so 
urgent. May I venture, being in complete agreement with 
him, to supplement what he says in one or two directions. 
And first, it should be noticed that this question of the 
organisation of the finances of the English Church is in the 
strictest sense a Pan-Anglican matter. It not only concerns 
the two provinces of Canterbury and York, but the whole 
Anglican Communion. For, with the exception of the Epis- 
copal Church of the United States of America, every branch 
of our Communion still looks to the mother Church at home 
for the supply of both men (including women, of course) and 
money. Theextent of this dependence varies very largely, but 
it is trae of all branches to a lesser or greater degree. The 
home Church, in fact, occupies a position in the Anglican 
Communion rather like that of the Bank of England in the 
English banking world. All the other branches keep their 
balances with us at home. And, therefore, if we at home 
muddle and bungle our finances, all the “overseas” branches 
are to a great extent sufferers by the mischief. They do not 
get either the men or the money which would be forthcoming 
if only our present chaos could become a system. Their 
appeals too often elicit no response at all, or only an inadequate 
one, not because there is a lack of money or living agents, but 
because of the way in which we trust individuals, or groups of 
individuals, to attempt to fulfil the obligations of the whole 
body. This is no exaggeration. Rather it is a commonpluce 


Yet now these collections which | 








to all who have given the matter any close attention. Yet it 
seems almost impossible to get any one to take up the matter 
seriously. It is a real grief, not untinged with shame, to 
many sons of the Church of England to see her left behind in 
work both at home and abroad by other bodies which have 
organised themselves as for a great campaign, with central 
funds and all the power of concentration and initiative which 
a great central fund, supported loyally by the whole body, can 
alone confer. We trust entirely to individual initiative, to 
associations of a private and unauthoritative kind, while the 
Church of England herself and as a body does absolutely 
nothing. Confronted as she is in every part of the world by 
the gravest responsibilities and the most splendid opportunities, 
she has no policy, no outlook, no organisation, no initiative. 
This is true both at home and abroad. At home, for instance, 
the Church of England neither recruits nor trains a single 
candidate for the ministry. There is a great outcry for more 
men to be ordained, and at the same time there never were, at 
least since the Reformation, so many men desiring to be 
ordained. These men are for the most part poor, but admir- 
able raw material. All that is needed is to train them. 
But the Church does nothing, absolutely nothing. A few 
enthusiasts take the matter up and struggle along; but it is 
only private enterprise, the fad of a few, and the result is that 
while the Wesleyans, for example, have an ample supply 
of efficiently trained ministers, the Church of England has 
a meagre supply of men whose training for the most part is 
totally inadequate. And so it is with all work at home. 
Then consider the work abroad. The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel has a policy. The Church Missionary 
Society has a policy. Other missionary societies have 
policies, aims, commitments. But the Church of England 
has nothing and does nothing, trusting entirely to these 
private associations of individuals to discharge what is 
the bounden duty of the whole body. The result is that 
we are falling behind in the work of enlarging the king- 
dom of God. But surely the point need not be laboured. 
A body which has no fund can have no policy. It cannot 
undertake or carry out any work. It cannot, therefore, 
enlist enthusiasm or call for, enrol, and equip volunteers. 
At most it can smile in sympathy on the active and intelligent 
people who, having a work to do, organise themselves in a 
common-sense way to carry it through. But the Church of 
England has sympathised with work long enough, and if the 
Pan-Anglican and Lambeth gatherings mean anything, the 
time has come for it to set to actual work. The lion in the 
path is, of course, the vested interests of all the existing 
private societies, which will fight to their last gasp to maintain 
the present state of affairs. But if the House of Laymen and 
the Representative Church Council will take the matter in 
hand, trembling Christian, or Churchman rather, will find that 
the lion is chained, and that he can advance in safety.—I am, 
Sir, &., J. H. Grete. 
Hartlebury. 


{To tae Epitor or tae “ Spectator.” |] 


Srr,—Your editorial note at the end of my letter, which you 
obligingly published last Saturday, in which you suggest a 
union of small benefices as a way out of the crippling at 
present existing in clerical professional incomes, induces me 
to trespass upon your space with a sbort communication. 
Some years ago I thought as you do, but on two grounds my 
ideas have been changed on the matter. (1) However small 
the parish may be, if a house is provided for the vicar or 
rector the parishioners like it to be so occupied, and not to be let 
for any other purpose, and so to have the advantages of their 
clergyman living amongst them. These advantages are so 
obvious as not to need pointing out. (2) There are so many 
unbeneficed clergy in the Church of England tired of curate- 
life, and in many cases grown too old to be acceptable as such 
to the beneficed, and unable to find suitable employment in 
consequence, that it is quite unfair to close against them this 
door of hope and relief. It may have escaped your notice 
that after forty years of age men in Holy Orders depreciate in 
value as curates, and their best chance of continuing in 
harness during the rest of their working days is a small 
incumbency. It may be only a “starving,” but it is better 
than nothing, or a clerical charity dole.—I am, Bir, &c., 
ASTLEY CooPpsER. 
Buckminster Vicarage, Grantham. 
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TRUE RELIGION. 
(To rae Epiror or tae “ Sprctator.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Dawson’s ‘quotation from Coleridge (Spectator, 
August 15th) would seem to imply that outward ceremonial 
is altogether out of place in Christianity. That was not my 
contention, but only that there was a tendency in the present 
day to attach undue importance to the “ symbol.” Mr. Bullock- 
Webster illustrates this by his quotation from the Official 
Year-Book, which tells us that £260,000 were spent last year 
in church furniture and £17,000 on pensioning the clergy.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., E. D. Stone. 
Helensbourne, Abingdon. 





THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
[To Tae EDITOR oF Tus “SPECrATOR,”] 
S1r,—I venture to ask you to allow me to bring to the notice 
of your readers who are desirous of furthering the objects of 
the new Territorial Army Act a scheme which has been 
adopted by a small Committee of freebolders in the district 
of Kingswood to enable the employees of small trades or farm 
employers (that is to say, those employing only one or two 
hands) to avail themselves of the opportunities afforded by 
the Act of acquiring military training. When the Committee 
took steps to obtain recruits in this district they found a 
number of promising young men employed by small employers, 
and were confronted with two difficulties: first, the small 
employer was in most cases quite unable to dispense with the 
service of his employee for the whole fortnight’s training 
desired by the authorities, nor was he, as many large employers 
are, able to pay the employee while absent; secondly, they 
found intending recruits of this class apprebensive that they 
might, by force of circumstances, run a serious risk of losing 
theiremployment. To meet these difficulties the Committee 
proposed the following scheme to enable young recruits of this 
class to join the Force. Each member of the Committee made 
himself responsible for two recruits upon an arbitrary basis of 
two recruits for every hundred acres or less of freehold tenure. 
The Committee pay to the small employer a sum equal to the 
wages of the employee recruit during his absence on training 
upon two conditions: first, that the employee shall train for 
the whole fortnight contemplated by the Act; and, secondly, 
that the employer shall keep his place open for the recruit on 
his return. The Committee impose no other condition on the 
small employer. He can do what he pleases with the money; 
he may keep it for himself, or share it with his employee 
recruit, or use all or any part of it in finding a substitute for 
the employee recruit while on training. As an encouragement 
to the recruit, the Committee further undertake to pay the 
premium on an insurance against death or accident to him 
whilst on training in camp upon the usual conditions of a 
policy issued under the Employers’ Liability Act. The 
proposal has met with so much success that we hope to secure 
the assent of all the landowners in the district to the levy of a 
small voluntary rate analogous to the voluntary Church-rate 
made in many parishes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EpWIN FRESHFIELD, Jun. 
Juniper Hill, near Reigate. 





AN EXPERIENCE WITH A TERRITORIAL FIELD 
BATTERY. 

(To tux Eprtor oF THE “ Sprctator.”’} 
Srr,—Knowing your interest in all that concerns our citizen 
soldiers, I think you may like to hear something of the 
experiences of a brigade of the new Territorial Field Artillery 
from the point of view of an onlooker. On learning where 
the annual camp-training was to take place, the Commanding 
Officer, greatly daring, determined to march his brigade 
thither. Leave was applied for and granted, but there were 


not a few who proclaimed that the whole idea was impossible. | 


I should say that in the past the: brigade bas been armed with 
heavy guns, the last being 47. Now it nominally consists 
of three four-gun batteries of the converted fifteen-pounder 
guns. Only four of these latter have up to the present time 
been delivered. For the purposes of the march there were 
eight guns, four fifteen-pounders and four twelve-pounder 
Royal Horse Artillery guns. Our transport consisted of four 
ammunition waggons, two lorries, and two furniture removal 
vans, covered with canvas to make less prominent the fact of 


their daily occupation. These with three hundred and twey 

men and seventeen officers and some hundred and thi 

horses constituted our marching strength. We moved. out 
from head-quarters late in the afternoon of Saturday, 
July 25th, and reached our permanent camp on Sunday, 
August 7th. We had in all nine marches, covering on ap 
average ten or eleven miles a day. The weather and scenery 
alike were delightful, and beyond some sore feet there was no 
sickness or accident amongst the men, and only one horse 
badly hurt. What makes the successful issue of the march 
more remarkable is the fact of the conditions under which it 
was undertaken. For years the brigade has had no Royal 
Artillery Adjutant. The Adjutant is and has been a gentle. 
man who has his own business to attend to. With the 
exception of the Quarter-master, the senior Subaltern (who 
had seen a good deal of service under General French ijn 
South Africa), the brigade instructors and a few others, no 
one had any experience, e.g., in picketing horses, or of the 
routine work of a constantly moving camp. These and other 
things had to be learnt en route. The first night was 
certainly not joyful. We did not get into camp until late, 
but after two days the work went quite smoothly, and the new 
routine quickly became second nature. The greatest praise is 
due to the gun-drivers. How they managed to do as well as 
they did is a mystery. For reasons of supposed economy the 
horses of which the men bad some knowledge could not be 
hired by the brigade authorities. With the exception of tbe 
twelve horses belonging to one section of one of the batteries, 
every horse was new to its job, and every driver new to every 
horse. Imagine the scene in the drill-shed on the Saturday 
morning, as all these strange horses kept arriving, the place 
packed with the animals, harness, waggons, guns, and men. 
For untrained men did ever task look more hopeless? That 
order was so quickly evolved out of such chaos speaks 
volumes for all concerned, and the piuck of the drivers of 
the gun-teams who dared to drive these strange cattle is 
beyond praise. That under such circumstances we should 
have moved off with six horses to a gun seems little 
short of a miracle. By the end of a fortnight the drivers 
had become so expert that they could manipulate difficult 
gates and very rough roads with comparative ease, and bring 
their guns smartly into action at a trot. The humours of the 
road were not wanting. Those from whom the local harness 
was hired saw to that. The owners thereof evidently hoped 
to claim a new set on our return, to judge by its condition at 
starting. It so happened, however, that the officer in charge 
of the transport was the very man for the job. He had 
done some trekking in Matabeleland, knew what roughing 
it meant, and had no false pride. If a difficulty came 
along, the thing was to get out of it, never mind from 
whom the needful suggestion came. He ran his show, 
he said, not on Army, but on Republican lines. On the 
second day’s march a breakdown occurred among the 
transport waggons; no one seemed quite to know what to do, 
but seated on a wall hard by was a broken-down individual 
who immediately began to give advice. The aforementioned 
officer, realising its sanity, at once enlisted the man in his 
service, and it is truth to say that his services were invaluable. 
He became, in short, the Deus ex machina of the expedi- 
tion. Whenever anything went wrong there “ Stevie,” as 
he came to be called, was to be found. He was an absolute 
genius with a horse, became the right-hand man of the 
Brigade Sergeant-Major, and was known in the ranks as 
the regimental pet. When not otherwise engaged on the 
march, he lay on the top of one of the furniture vans ready 
for any emergency that might arise. The fact that there 
were only two batteries of guns instead of three made the 
work more irksome and difficult than it would otherwise 
| have been, for no one likes chopping and changing. To 
| the credit of the men be it said that all ranks did their 
best to make the training effective. What struck me per- 
| haps as much as anything was the amount of latent capacity 
| in all ranks. Given the implements of their trade, coupled 
with encouragement and sympathetic instruction, great 
strides can no doubt be made in efficiency. If the Territorial 
| Field Artillery is to succeed, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the Regular batteries 
| stationed in the neighbourhood of the Territorial ones will do 
all that in them lies to stimulate and help them. The warm- 
hearted friendliness of the Major and non-commissioned 
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of the 103rd Battery towards the non-commissioned 
officers of the brigade of which I am speaking, is one of its 
happiest memories. They helped them in every possible way 
when they were heavy Artillery; such help will be all the 
more valuable in their new rdle. Space forbids me to say 
more; I can only hope that the late venture may be the 
angury of future success, and that it may be an encourage- 
meut to an exceedingly capable lot of officers to make the 
srigade what it may be made by keen interest and diligent 
work. Iought to say that the work of the brigade Sergeant- 
Major was beyond all praise. There surely never was a man 


more fitted for his post !—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONLOOKER. 





MILITARY TRAINING. 

[To THE EDITOR oF THe “Srecraronr."] 
Srr,—Referring to your remarks in last week's “ News of the 
Week,” I should like as an engineering employer to point out 
bow easy it would be to secure the necessary military training 
without putting any burden on the employer. It is, of course, 
a fact that no works could allow their adult workmen to absent 
themselves for a lengthy training; but if the youths are dealt 
with before they become full workmen the problem is greatly 
simplified. In engineering works youths are engaged in con- 
siderable numbers between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, 
and serve an apprenticeship of five years. If this term were 
extended to five and a-half years, so as to allow of six months’ 
military training, and one six-months batch of youths of 
about eighteen years of age was always absent from the shops 
for the training, very little, if any, inconvenience would be felt, 
for the places of the youths going out for training would be 
filled by those just returning. As to the annual training, it is 
not at all unusual for works to be closed down in the summer 
time for a whole week, during which the training could 
take place. With such a scheme in force there would be no 
difference observable in our shops except this, that those who 
had passed their training would be physically, aud probably 
intellectually, benefited, and consequently (to put it merely 
from a selfish point of view) of more value to their 
employers. Unfortunately, when I put this scheme before 
the military authorities, I was met with two difficulties 
which rendered it (1) in the Territorial 
Forces there are no funds available for any six months’ 
training; (2) in the Special Reserve—late Militia—where 
such training is provided for, men render themselves liable 
to foreign service. If such a scheme as this could be 
carried out generally in the workshops of this country, we 
should in a few years have the bulk of the men in our 
factories, both staff and workmen, capable of defending their 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., EverarD HESKETH. 

Dartford. 


impracticable : 





A PHANTOM CITY. 
(To Tue EpiTron of Tus “SPecTaToR,”] 

Sim,—After reading the account of the mirage seen off the 
coast of Connemara (Spectator, August 15th) my first act 
was to procure a map of Ireland and ascertain the position of 
Ballyconnelly. Then taking a line past the Skiards, or Skerd- 
more Rocks as my map calls them, I found the town of 
Kilkee on the opposite side of the bay, about fifty-five miles 
away. I then turned to Bartholomew's “Gazetteer of the 
British Islands ” for some account of Kilkee. It is described 
as a fashionable watering-place possessing fine sands. It thus 
tallies with the appearance seen from Ballyconnelly, while 
there does not seem to be any other place on the coast of 
Clare opposite Connemara to which the account given can 
apply.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun T. Kemp. 





THE ELEPHANTS AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 
(To rae Eprror or tae “ Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—I venture to beg your assistance in a protest. My 
grievance is with that part of the performance in the Indian 
Arena which consists in hustling two or three stately elephants 
on toa steep slope some twenty feet in height, down which 
they must glissade into a tank. Now this is not an edifying 
spectacle; like the east wind, it is good for neither man nor 
beast. The elephants protest in every limb when they are 
brought to the edge of the sloye, and the sbrill trumpeting of 





the biggest was a very pathetic remonstrance. It made some 
of us hot with anger, even to the point of saying bitter words 
to Mr. Hagenbeck and bis assistants. If it pleased any one, it 
was by a pleasure allied to that which is amused by bullying, 
—and a very bad form of bullying. Yet, unless the Press 
interferes, the elephants are likely to be ducked three times a 
day as long as the Exhibition remains open. It is said that 
they enjoy bathing. So do many of us, but we do not wish to 
be pushed off a high spring board every time we take a swim. 
Seriously, Sir, I submit that such a performance as this is 
quite unworthy of the Franco-British Exhibition, and ought 
never to have been given, and I hope that you will agree with 
me.—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. CornisuH. 
Sunningdale Vicarage, Berks. 





THE INCREASED YIELD OF CORN CROPS. 
[To raw Eprror or tas “ Srucraton.” | 

Srr,—I have not read the article by Mr. W. Beach Thomas 
referred to in your issue of the 15th inst., but your summary 
of his statements is so astonishing that I would like to warn 
your readers against accepting them implicitly. The same 
daily paper had much to do with the extraordinary “ boom” 
in certain sorts of potatoes introduced only a few years ago. 
Then fourteen pounds of the variety known as “ Eldorado” 
were sold for £100 per pound, and another sort was hardly less 
in demand. Yet to-day they are hardly ever heard of, and 
varieties which were in existence long before them hold the 
field. Still, no practical man will claim that even these are 
superior to the “Magnum Bonum,” for instance, of a quarter 
of a century or more ago. So with oats. Some years ago two 
kinds known as “ Abundance” and “ Newmarket” were intro- 
duced about the same time. They were undoubtedly 
improvements on the old sorts commonly grown in England, 
and their success encouraged the introduction of many otber 
new sorts, some of which are already forgotten or discredited. 
In fact, farmers are getting very chary of paying eighty or a 
hundred shillings per quarter for seed the produce of which 
cannot be depended upon to command more than the market 
price of feeding corn. The fault of all these vaunted vurieties 
is that they are coarse, with thick hulls, so that they mill 
badly. So much so, that Scotch farmers are reverting to the 
old sorts of thirty years ago. They find that it takes a con- 
siderably greater quantity of these new ones to keep their 
horses in condition. If “ private experimenters” have such 
good kinds up their sleeves, let them produce them. They 
have been boasting about them long enough, and there is 
great risk of their being anticipated by some one else, as 
experimenters on these lines are not confined to one place or 
one country.—I am, Sir, &c., Mansy A. GIBSON. 
10 Market Place, Manchester. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 

cadet 
THE BRUMBIES.* 

THERE are steeds upon many a Western plain 

That have never bowed to a bit or rein, 

That have never tightened a trace or chain. 


They feed in the blue grass, fearless, free 
As the curbless wind on the bit-less sea, 
And the life they lead is a song to me. 


For I know there are those in the world to-day 
Who are just such rebels at heart as they, 
Running uncurbed in the brumby way. 


Men that have never been bridle-bound, 
Bitted or girthed to the servile round, 
Men of the wide world’s stamping-ground. 





* “Brumby”: the Australian name for a wild horse, 
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Who bave wheeled to the Dawn: have kept lone guard 
When the soft Bush nights crept golden-starred ; 
Rebels that never the world shall yard. 


There is room on this earth for the toilers too, 
And some must draw where their grandsires drew, 
And some must lope on the trails anew. 


But as long as the girth and the harness scar, 
As long as there’s land unfenced and far, 
The wild mob feeds under moon and star. 
Witt H. Oacitvrer. 


BOOKS. 


——__——_ 
TRAGEDY OLD AND NEW.* 


TRAGEDY occupies the same place in literature as the 
symphony in music,—it is the crowning expression of a great 
art, summing up in itself the most varied and tense of 
beauties, and demanding for its perfection a combination of 
the rarest powers. Thus, ever since the days of Aristotle, it 
hes been a subject which has fascinated critics, and by far 
the greater number of the discussions and struggles in the 
history of literature have been waged round the problems of 
tragic art. It is one of the chief merits of Professor Vaughan’s 








2ssays on the “types of tragic drama” that, while they dis- | 


sriminate with justice and subtlety between the numerous | 
by tragic writers from | 


ideals which have been followed 


Aeschylus to Ibsen, they are free from any spirit of narrow | 


partisanship and of that kind of rancorous pugnacity which, 
among the critics of former days, resembled nothing so much 
as the fury of mediaeval theologians. It is strange to reflect 
that, until quite lately, the notion that there might be more 
than one species of literary excellence was almost unknown to 
criticism. The result was as absurd as if half the cooks in the 
world were to declare that all good soup must be thick, and the 
other half that no soup could possibly be tolerable unless 


it was clear. Professor Vaughan falls into no such 
error; he understands very well that thick soup and 
clear soup may both be delicious; and he is able to 


point out with admirable lucidity the various ingredients 
which, in one case or the other, delight our taste. His 
catholicity shows itself nowhere more clearly than in his 
appreciation of the masters of that school of classical tragedy 
which, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, came 
to dominate the theatres of Europe. 


Here the ordinary | 


English reader, and even, now and then, the English critic, | 


is still apt to find his prejudices too strong for him. The 
romantic tradition, supported as it is by the stupendous 
influence of Shakespeare, has seized upon us so firmly that it 
is only with difficulty and after reflection that we are able to 


realise the totally different merits of the classical school. , 


An English reader who turns to the tragedies of Racine from 
those of the great Elizabethans is like « man who comes 
suddenly into a little drawing-room lighted up by candles, 


setting sun. 
his new surroundings to be tawdry and uninteresting; but 
let him read Professor Vaughan. The excellent essays on 


Racine and Alfieri are not only appreciative, they are per- | f ; ) ; 
suasive; they leave us with the determination to renew, or to | selves with the pains and the problems of civilised society. 


begin, acquaintance with these masters, in the same sympa- | 
thetic spirit which we ourselves should expect to find in a | 


foreigner who attempted to 
Marlowe or Webster. 
our difficulties, and enables us at last to grow accustomed 


appraise the tragedies of | 
Professor Vaughan smoothes away | 


to our strange surroundings; he shows us that, while the | 


beauty of the sunset and the mountains is beyond dispute, 
the room we have entered is exquisitely furnished and 
admirably proportioned, and that the talk there is of 
the best. 

Professor Vaughan’s judgments upon individual dramatists 
are more convincing than his views upon the evolution of 
dramatic art. His contention that the “general trend” in 
the development of tragic drama “has been from the classical 
to the romantic type” 








* (1) Types of Tragic Drama, By C. E. Vaughan. London: Macmillan and 
7 5e. = —(2) Tragedy. By Ashley H. Thorndike. London: A. 
Coumable and Co. (6s. net.) 





facts. In one sense, no doubt, it is true to say that the drama 
of the present day is more romantic than that of the Greeke- 
it is more romantic in the sense that it concerns itself with 
greater variety of subjects, that it comprehends, as Professor 
Vaughan says, “ more of the actual experience of life,” But, 
after all, this is a distinction of degree rather than of kind, 
and the really essential difference between the classical and 
the romantic conception of drama must be looked for else- 
where. For, if we examine the acknowledged masterpieces of 
the two schools, if we compare Antigone and Cdipus with 
Hamlet and Macbeth, what is it that strikes us at once ag 
the fundamental distinction between the tragedies of Sophocles 
and those of Shakespeare? It is, surely, the presence in the 
earlier plays of a quality which is totally lacking in the 
later,—the quality of concentration. Every play, to be a 
play at all, must contain a crisis; but in Cdipus Rez 
the crisis is the whole of the play; there is nothing 
outside it, and the drama, not only in gonstruction, but 
in spirit, is completely dominated by the supreme end of 
presenting a great action at its culminating point. How 
different is the dramatic method of the typical Elizabethan 
tragedy! Here we are shown the beginnings, the gradual 
developments, and the far-reaching results of actions, in 
succession of scenes which produce the effect of some 
elaborate panorama unrolled before our gaze. And who can 
doubt that, of these two conceptions of drama, it is the 
classical one which now reigns upon the stage? Our modern 
plays are, almost without exception, plays of crisis; the 
narrative style of the great romantics has fallen out of use; 
or rather, it has passed away from the theatre only to be born 
again in a more appropriate literary form,—the modern 
novel. 

But when one considers the history of tragedy as it appears 
in Professor Vaughan’s pages, another problem suggests 
itself,—a problem which is still more obviously raised by Mr. 
Thorndike’s able review of the tragic drama in England. Is 
tragedy itself a form that has died out? No one would wish 
to answer this question in the affirmative, but such a con- 
clusion is difficult to avoid. Nothing can be more depressing 
to lovers of dramatic art than the spectaele presented by 
Mr. Thorndike’s book of the decay and ruin of the tragic 
drama in England. The finest tragedies of the nineteenth 
century—-The Cenci, and Death's Jest Book, and Luria~ 
seem for all their poetry and their power to be little 
more than the ghosts of a great tradition. The very 
fact that beginning to write books on the 
history of tragedy is a bad sign; biographies are rarely 
written until the subjects of them are dead. Nor is it 
difficult to understand why this melancholy change should 
have come about. No art can exist which does not reflect a 
living reality, and the reality which formed the basis of 
tragedy has become a thing of the past. Life is no longer the 
gorgeous, rhetorical, and violent thing which it was in the 
days of Elizabeth. Instead of villains we have criminals; 
instead of favourites falling suddenly in horror and in blood, 
we have Cabinet Ministers who retire quietly after a General 


critics are 


after a walk among forests and mountains illuminated by the | Election. Every one has gained from this new state of affairs, 


It is but natural that he should hastily judge | 


except the writers of tragedy, for tragedy, almost alone among 
the arts, cannot flourish without a little barbarism at its roots. 
No doubt our modern realistic dramas have to some extent 
supplied its place. These dramas attempt to concern them- 
In this they sometimes succeed. But to call them tragedies 
would be an error, because they lack two of the most important 
qualities of tragedy,—its grandeur and its poetry. That 
grandeur and poetry are elements wholly wanting in modern 
life it would be rash to assert; but as yet no dramatist has 
discovered them, or, if he has, he has failed to bring them 
upon the stage. Ibsen, to whom Professor Vaughan devotes 
some interesting pages, has, perhaps, of all modern dramatists, 
come nearest to success in this difficult task. He can ocea- 


| sionally produce effects that are akin to the ancient terribilitd, 
| and he manages, by means of his symbolism, to supply the 


place of rhetoric and poetry. But it is impossible not to feel 


| that his work at its best is a brilliant experiment rather than 


seems hardly to be justified by the yet to come. 


a final revelation, and that the resuscitation of tragic art is 
Will it ever come at al)? And, if it does, what 
will be the nature of the new tragedy ? Professor Vaughan, 
at any rate, is too wary to prophesy; and, if we are wise, we 
shall follow his example. 
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FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY.* 

Tus is a book written with learning, authority, and 

thusiasm. The records of travel in Asia have been so 
numerous in recent years that the “ margin of utility” has 
already been passed, and the subject has lost some of its 
earlier power to attract. Mr. R. F. Johnston's book, however, 
js one in a thousand; and however many others may be dis- 
regarded, this should be read, at least by those who care for 
the judgments of a man who has brought to bear in remote 

ts of the Chinese Empire a full knowledge of Chinese 
character and the Chinese language. We cannot profess 
always to agree with his conclusions, but there is not a page 
on which he does not earn our respect. Such a work may 
safely be included among the small number of books of travel 
which are important. 

Mr. Johnston is a district officer and Magistrate at Wei-hai- 
wei. The journey he describes was the result of a long-felt 
desire to see the various tribes subject to China which inhabit 
the wild regions of Chinese Tibet and north-western Yunnan. 
He went neither as a sportsman nor a political agent, but as 
a scholar,—an adventurous scholar, which, we may add, is a 
very admirable character. Boldness is generally rewarded, 
and Mr. Johnston met with no ill-treatment or even dis- 
courtesy in districts supposed to be the most “ anti-foreign ” 
in the Empire. Perhaps, however, his modesty prevents him 
from attributing his success sufficiently to his linguistic genius 
and his penetrating sympathy with the Asiatic. His interest 
in his travels was a good deal ethnological. At a meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society in 1904, Sir George Scott 
said that the country north of Tali-fu was the place where we 
might find, if we ever did find, the solution of a great many 
of the puzzling questions about the different races which 
inbabit the frontier hills. “Those secluded ravines and icy 
mountains,” writes Mr. Jobnston, “have served as both the 
cradle and the deathbed of nations. From that region have 
issued vigorous and ambitious tribes, bent on a career of 
glory and conquest ; and back to it the shattered remnants of 
decaying races have crept home to die.” All his experiences 
point to the essentially mixed character of the Tibetan 
people :— 

“No one who has come across the people of eastern Tibet and 

has also read the descriptions of western and central Tibet given 
us by recent writers and travellers, can fail to see that in spite of 
all that they possess in common the inhabitants of Tibet area 
mixed people. ‘Long-heads’ and ‘broad-heads,’ swarthy faces, 
white faces and yellow faces, long noses and flattened noses, 
oblique eyes and straight eyes, coal-black hair and brown hair, 
and many other physical peculiarities differentiate the people of 
one Tibetan district from those of another, just in the same way 
as they differentiate the various races of India and Indo-China. 
Nearly all the people of eastern Tibet have adopted the peculiar 
form of Buddhism which as Lamaism we have learned to associate 
with that country, and their languages and customs are saturated 
with Tibetan influences. In spite of many dialectical peculiarities 
I found that the people of the Yalung watershed were nearly 
always able to speak and understand Tibetan. Yet many of them 
are bi-lingual, and their own languages—as may be seen from the 
vocabularies in the Appendix—-appear to be nearly as distinct 
from Tibetan as they are from Chinese.” 
No reader who has the instinct for travel will be able to read 
this book, we should think, without longing to visit those 
impressive, yet restful, regions, some of which Mr. Johnston 
was, 80 far as he knows, the first European to visit :— 

“ Nature has carved for herself in indelible letters the story of 
the world’s youth, and gloomy chasms through which rush the 
mighty rivers that carry to the Indian Ocean and the Pacific 
snows that melted on the white roof of the world. And amid all 
this magnificence and desolation there are lovely valleys and 
stretches of garden-land that might have been chosen as the 
Edens of a hundred mythologies, and which in historic times 
have been the homes of religious recluses and poets, who, like 
others of their kind in Western lands, found in silence and 
solitude a refuge from the bitterness and pain of the world, or a 
hermitage in which, amid scenes of perennial beauty, they could 
weave their flowers of thought into immortal garlands of human 
words,” 

We must refer our readers to the book for the captivating 
story of the author's journey. Here we can only refer to some 
of his conclusions which are new and, as it seems to us, 
arguable. Mr. Johnston is more persistent than any writer 
we know in his conviction of the essential homogeneity of 
China. We ourselves should hardly dare to make any political 





* From Peking to Mandalay: a Journey from North China to Burma through 
Tiletan Ssuch*Uan and Yunnan. By R. F. Johnston, M.A., F.B.G.8S. With 
May and Ilustrations, London: John Murray. (15s. net.) 





speculation as to the future of China on the assumption that 
what is ordained in Peking will necessarily come to pass in 
the rest of China, because we know full well that life-long 
inhabitants of China and distinguished sinologues would 
write forthwith to tell us that the provinces are a law unto 
themselves, and to remind us that we have ignored the reality 
of the power and independence of Viceroys ruling at a 
distance from the central government. Mr. Johnston denies 
explicitly that China is any longer made up of disunited 
pieces. “All the different forces that are now at work to 
make or mar China,” he says, “issue from, or converge 
towards, the capital.” That is an important statement, and 
if Mr. Johnston is not misled we have here one of the most 
striking symptoms of the much-talked-of regeneration of 
China. We hope that his intense sympathy with the Chinese 
is not a false guide. It would be sheer lack of imagination in 
us if we did not admit that the Chinese have as much right 
to “anti-foreign” prejudice as our Colonists have to anti- 
Asiatic prejudice in British Columbia, Australia, or South 
Africa. But is it not a fact that men with the admirable 
insight into the Asiatic mind which Mr. Johnston possesses 
in such an eminent degree sometimes charge Europeans with 
treating Asiatics as “inferior”? when there is no more than an 
intention to treat them as “different”? We have met few 
Europeans who know the Chinese intimately who have not a 
liking, or even an affection, for them; and yet none that we 
know could accept the suggestion, which Mr. Johnston seems 
to make, that « complete social mingling of the most cultivated 
representatives of the races (marriage included, we assume) is 
ultimately possible. We protested against a similar idea 








recently when it was expressed in an otherwise noble letter 
| by Bishop Awdry. Again, we can hardly agree with what 
Mr. Jobnston says on the religious question. His opinion 

that Christian dogmas will probably never “find general 
acceptance on Chinese soil” goes in the teeth of a good 
deal of evidence. True, ancestor-worship is the great 
principle which survives the shock of religious doubt, and 
that is “idolatrous” in Christian eyes. But there is no 
reason why the Chinese, in accordance with their proved 
mental habit, should not adopt a kind of metaphysical 
reading of ancestor-worship such as would enjoy the hearty 
sanction of the Church which preaches the “ Communion of 
Saints.” Mr. Johnston's view, however, deserves to be stated. 
It is that China is more likely eventually to satisfy itself with 
a neo-Confucianism. Finally, we must mention Mr. Johnston's 
very interesting interpretation of the “yellow” peril. He 
believes in it in a sense scarcely contemplated by the originator 
of the prophecy. There will be no war, no physical conflict; 
but unless the Western peoples overcome the love of money, 
luxury, selfishness, and the vices of civilisation, an awakened 
Asia will beat them in the commercial and intellectual conflict, 
because the hands of Asia are tied by none of these ligatures. 
Need we say more than that growing success will at all events 
bring its temptations to Asiatics no less than to our degenerate 
selves? In these matters we must differ from Mr. Johnston, 
but no praise is too high for his descriptions of his journey and 
his acute ethnographical speculations. 





SOME AMERICAN PHILOSOPHERS.* 
Ir is a pleasing habit, more common in Germany than else- 
where, for a number of fellow-workers to combine to make up 
«a book in honour of some distinguished savant. They, in 
effect, present their master with specimens of their work, the 
implication being that to his influence that work is mainly 
due. No living philosopher better deserves such a tribute 
than Professor William James, for his influence is for the 
moment, perhaps, the most potent in the world of thought. 
The writers in this volume are members of the staff at 
Columbia University, last year Professor James 
delivered a course of lectures. Not the least pleasant part 
ubout such a tribute that it comes from members of 
another University than Professor James's own. It is im- 
possible to review the different papers in detail. They are in 
the main highly technical, written, not for popular instruc- 
tion, but for the judgment of colleagues. ‘Their interest is 
less their positive contribution to thought than the light 
which they cast upon the direction in which American 
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thought is moving. Not that the school of Professor James 
is the only one: the teaching of Professor Royce, who is 
Professor James's most trenchant critic, has many disciples. 
But undoubtedly Professor James’s brand of realism is the 
more popular creed for the present, and the writers in this 
volume are all exponents of it. They are fervent devotees 
of both the Jameses, for if their philosophical quotations 
are mainly from the Professor, their literary illustrations 
are mainly from bis brother, the novelist. They are 
primarily psychologists, and proceed to philosophy by that 
avenue. ‘T'bey are also professedly anti-idealists, though the 
bias varies in degree among the different writers. Like all 
preachers of a protest they write with vigour and conviction, 
which makes their work stimulating and attractive even 
to a reader who profoundly disagrees with many of their 
conclusions. 

There is, of course, a great deal about pragmatism, and we 
are given a definition of it: “The disposition to look for 
final explanations in terms of purpose and for reality in 
experienced satisfaction,” which seems to us better than the 
usual statement. The disposition is a thoroughly wholesome 
one, provided the other terms are defined with sufficient 
catholicity. These new realists are practical people; they 
want to bring down philosophy from the clouds to the market- 
place, and make it intelligible and useful to plain men. 
Hence the style of their discussions is apt to be almost pain- 
fully that of the plain man, and since they cannot get on 
without certain academic terms, usually psychological, the 
result is sometimes a curious mixture of slang and techni- 
calities. Professor Dewey is a conspicuous offender in tbis 
respect. We cannot in the space of a short review enter into any 
examination of the general pragmatist position. But we may 
repeat the obvious criticism that if you make the chief term 
in your theory some such word as “ purpose” or “ practical,” 
you allow each man to interpret it according to his tempera- 
ment. Some of the writers in the volume, avowed pragmatists, 
come close to idealist conclusions, while others from the same 
data reach naive realism. Again, most of the attacks on 
idealism admit the cardinal idealist axiom, and what they 
attack is not the central doctrine of sane idealism, but its 
fantastic and abstract form. Finally, pragmatism is on its 
most valuable side the assertion of some forgotten aspects of 
knowledge; it is not in itself 1 complete theory of knowledge. 
For example, no one can deny Mr. Woodbridge’s thesis that in 
ordinary life we build up vast bodies of knowledge by con- 
sidering the processes of perception without seeking any 
epistemological warrant for our procedure. This is true asa 
fact. But when the same writer goes on to say that a 
perfectly justifiable epistemology, which may follow, has a 
moral but not a logical warrant, since it does not modify 
knowledge, we simply do not understand what he means by 
the word “knowledge.” Unless we limit knowledge not to 
“ practical” knowledge, but to the most hand-to-mouth type 
of practical knowledge, the second assertion is obviously 
untrue. 

A great deal is to be said in favour of this return to realism. 
It gives us some admirable definitions, mainly psychological, 
such as Mr. Miller's of Perception. “ Perception is the 
possession of certain aspects plus the prepuration for others 

a step out into the world of objects, with the other 
part held ready, as it were, for another step.” We would 
especially single out Mr. Montague’s paper on “ Consciousness 
us a Form of Energy” and Professor Fullerton’s account of 
“The New Realism.” The latter is a brilliant exposition of 
the reasons why mankind are prone to a facile idealism— 
they confuse idealism with the ideal—and also the difficulties 
which all idealist systems contain. In the name of the new 
realism it emphasises the cardinal idealistic doctrine that 
reality isa construction. Excellent, too, is Mr. Pitkin’s Socratic 
upologue, ‘ World-Pictures,” which has the essential merit of 
dialectic in that both sides say true things and both leave 
much unsaid. Two of the papers are concerned with Kant, 
and are important to every student of the Kritiks. Mr. 
Lovejoy shows that the three great Kantian doctrines were 
ulready stated with great clearness by the English Platonists. 
Cudworth, for example, empbasised the existence in percep- 
tion of a priori mental elements. Collier, in his Clavis Univer- 
ealis, anticipated Kant’s argument from certain antinomies 
concerning infinity to the ideality of the world in space. 
Finally, the process by which Kant argued for the existence 


of God as Absolute Mind had been used more or less clearly by 
Cudworth, Norris, and Collier. Professor Adler's “ Critique 
of Kant’s Ethics” is another admirable piece of work. Un. 
like many of the papers in the book, it is characterised by 
true intellectual modesty, and also by an admirable English 
style. It would be well if the younger American philosophers 
would take as models for their prose men like Professor 
Adler and Professor Santayana rather than some of the 
slangy impressionists of the psychological school. Argument 
loses nothing from being expressed in decent English. 

To our mind the most original essay in the book is that by 
Mr. Harold Chapman Brown on “The Problem of Method in 
Mathematics and Philosophy.” It is worth while to give g 
summary of the argument. ‘here are two tendencies jn 
modern mathematics, says the writer: the interest in the 
logistic, the morphology of the science, and the interest in the 
solution of problems and discovery in general. The first 
school look upon mathematics as the perfect type of 
science, and hold out its method as the scientific ideal. Now 
mathematical method is the formulation of a set of hypotheses, 
and their subjection to the ordinary tests for definitions of 
concepts,—tbat they should be consistent, adequate, and sim ple. 
This we may take as the ideal scientific method, and it is 
also the method for philosophy. Philosophy demands philo- 
sophers, and philosophers have temperaments, and therefore 
there will be the same division among them as among mathe- 
maticians,—those interested in the immediate application of 
its conclusions to the problems of life, like Professor James, 
and those, like Professor Royce, primarily interested in its 
development as a scientific system. These different attitudes 
work out differently with different problems. In some cases 
the ideal scientific method is more adequately reached from 
the pragmatic standpoint, in others from the idealist. 
Hence, just as in mathematics, there is room in philosophy for 
both sorts of workers. It is no answer to idealism to say that 
pragmatism is more simple, or to pragmatism to say that 
idealism is more comprehensive, since the two have different 
aims :-— 

“This fact,” says Mr. Brown, “should lead us to that under- 
standing of different philosophic exigencies and problems which, 
though not inspiring tolerance for imperfect or defective solutions 
of problems, justifies the demand for a solution on the same 
grounds, unless the grounds as well as the solution can be shown 
to be defective A difference in fundamental hypotheses 
is not necessarily a difference of value with respect to solutions of 
philosophic problems. As with the two sorts of mathematics, it 
is the contemplative alone which can present a system in ideal 
form, but it is the other which can best coliect and arrange the 
materials for the system.” 

These are wise words, and if they were always remembered by 
Professor James nd bis school, pragmatism would find fewer 
critics and more jeneral acceptance. 





SIMEON SINGER.* 
StmEoNn SINGER was the son of an Hungarian who had to 
leave his country for political reasons,—he was about con- 
temporary with Kossuth, but was earlier in taking a part in 
| public affairs. Simeon was born in 1846, and found life a bard 
| struggle from the first. A scholarship of £30 a year and the 
| proceeds of a few lessons in German and Hebrew had to suffice 
| for all needs during his years of preparation for the ministry. 
He entered on this when he was barely twenty-one, and was 
| not quite six months over that age when he married. After 
eleven years at the Borough Synagogue, he was called to the 
new West End Synagogue, and, says his biographer, “ was 
equally successful in ministering to one of the poorest and 
one of the wealthiest of Metropolitan congregations.” At 
this post he remained for the rest of his life. Judaism 
has its divisions; it has been touched, as every religious 
communion is bound to be touched, by the modernist 
spirit. Mr. Singer was a conservative, but was able to 
maintain a large-minded regard for those whose position 
differed from his own. He was described as “a progressive 
force,” one who “did much to break down the barriers 
dividing the orthodox from the more advanced sections of the 
community.” He could not open his own pulpit to Reform 
ministers, but he preached more than once in their pulpits, 
and he gave a hearty welcome—and nothing could. be 








* The Literary Remains of the Rev. Simeon Singer. Selected and Edited, with 
Memoir, by Israel Abrahams. 3 vols. London: G. Routledge and Sons. 
(4s. 6d. net per vol.] 
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ve significant—to Mr. C. G. Montefiore’s Bible for Home 
, thirty-five in number, which, together with the 
memoir, make up the first volume, are admirable, if, from our 
point of view, somewhat neutral. One would like to know 
what a Jew makes of the difficulty that the Book which is and 
must remain his final authority presents a lower plane of 
morality than that which the world has now reached. Is he 
must he remain, content with the “ eye-for-eye” ethical code ? 
But the discourses are most interesting. Among other things, 
the subtle renderings of the Hebrew idiom are particularly 
enlightening. The amity shown to Christian fellow-citizens, 
as in the discourse delivered before the Corporation of Ports - 
mouth (“Judaism and Citizenship”), is all that could be 
desired. Perhaps the protest against burying in Westminster 
Abbey as “poisoning the living with the dead” is a little 
out of place. Our great men are not numerous enough to 
make a serious danger. Besides, they are embedded in the 
hardest concrete. Nor is it quite fair to contrast the private 
benevolence which paid a liberal price for binding a few 
hundred copies of a Hebrew-English Prayer-book with the 
trade terms of the Bible and Prayer-book business. The 
second volume is made up of twelve “ Essays and Addresses.” 
We may mention “ Is Salvation Possible After Death?” a 
paper read at a clerical symposium, which is certainly not 
adverse to universalism, and which, in our judgment, 
contrasts most favourably with some Christian utterances. 
But on this subject the Jew is left a free hand. Of the 
“Sermons to Children” in the third volume we can speak 
with unmixed praise. 





LETTERS UPON THE AFFAIRS OF EGYPT.* 
Tus is a series of letters addressed to an English politician 
by an Egyptian, evidently of some culture, who is anxious to 
represent the grievances of his fellow-countrymen under 
British rule. On the whole, the grievances are stated with 
comparative moderation, and Mr. Robertson has done no 
disservice in introducing them to the British public. For, 
shallow and unsubstantial as most of these grievances 
appear, it is of the highest importance that those who 
are responsible for the British occupation should not 
be left in ignorance of the nature of the complaints 
against it. Indeed, the principle on which the writer 
proceeds states the British position even more forcibly than 
some of our Governments have since 1882. “ Accepting,” he 
says, “the Britseh Occupation as an accomplished fact, what I 
ask is that the fullest measure of political liberty be accorded 
to the Egyptian people compatible with British Predominance, 
and consistent with tLe stage of progress at which they have 
arrived.” Of course, the last clause is where the point of 
difference arises between the writer and those responsible 
for Egyptian administration. Even on his own showing, it 
appears to us clear that he bas not much real cause 
for complaint in this respect. The charges throughout the 
book are not that the British officials restrain any well- 
directed efforts of the Egyptians to improve themselves 
and take responsibility, but that they have not themselves 
carried on the government as efficiently as they should 
have. Lord Cromer and Sir Eldon Gorst would no doubt 
be the first to admit that the Government still have 
great reforms to carry out—in sanitation, for example, 
and prevention of disease—but they might also add that 
if the population would help them in these directions the 
reforms would proceed much more rapidly, and incidentally 
the advantage of further extending self-government would be 
proved. But the great obstacle which has always impeded our 
endeavours is that it is so difficult to get the Egyptians 
generally to help themselves. As to definite grievances 
against the Government, the writer detracts from his case by 
consistently depreciating the good work already accom- 
plished. The abolition of the corvée, the improvement of 
irrigation and physical conditions, and the maintenance of 
order; if noticed at all, are dismissed as if they were boons 
that came without any effort. Yet, when we know the years 
of anxious, devoted, and unceasing labour which they cost, we 
can realise that the slow progress of education, admitted by 
Lord Cromer himself, and one of the writer's chief grievances, 


is due to the fact that you cannot entirely revolutionise a 
country by a stroke of the pen, and that bread and reasonable 
liberty are even more important than sound education, and 
must come before it. We can only repeat, however, that, 
in spite of its injustices, the book is worth considering, 
especially the criticism which probably underlies all the 
grievances :—“ The average Englishman, and in a greater 
degree the Anglo-Egyptian functionary, is inclined to 
‘standardize’ his qualities and to assume that divergence from 
them in another race is a badge of inferiority.” Our know- 
ledge of men who have worked in Egypt and for the 
Egyptians makes such a charge ludicrous if applied 
generally; but the isolated cases of which it is no doubt. 
true have unfortunate and disproportionate influence on the 
feelings of Egyptians with whom they are brought into 
contact, 





NOVELS. 
THE WILD GEESE.* 

A SPECIAL interest attaches to this novel owing to the 
announcement that Mr. Stanley Weyman has irrevocably 
decided to abandon a career which he has pursued for so many 
years with equal distinction to himself and pleasure to his 
readers. We sincerely hope, assuming this announcement to 
be official, that Mr. Weyman may reconsider a decision which 
would seriously disappoint the reading public. It is no slight 
achievement to cater for the unappeasable hunger for romance 
which besets that public without ever lapsing into sensa- 
tionalism, vulgarity, or brutality; but it is an achievement 
which stands to Mr. Weyman’s credit, to say nothing of the 
admirable effacement of his personality which distinguishes 
him from too many successful novelists of his generation. 

In one sense Mr. Weyman breaks new ground in The Wild 
Geese, for he has not, that we are aware of, laid the scene 
of any of his previous romances in Ireland. It is a country 
beset with pitfalls for an English writer, but Mr. Weyman 
has evaded some of the most dangerous of these with 
conspicuous skill. Thus he has wisely refrained from any 
laborious effort to reproduce the peculiarities of spoken 
Irish speech. He contents himself in the main with the 
endeavour to give the turn of phrase rather than to give 
the sound of the word, with the result that there is very 
little to wound the susceptibilities of the Irish reader. 
When Sir Charles Santley was once complimented on the 
excellence of his Irish accent, he is said to have explained 
that it was due to imitation and the resolve not to lay it on 
too thick. Mr. Weyman has followed this judicious method. 
Then, again, his presentation of the Irish landscape—the 
scene is laid in North Kerry—shows faithful observation or 
accurate study of the best authorities. And lastly he will, 
we think, be generally admitted to have held the balance 
fairly in regard to the most thorny question of all, the con- 
tending claims of the upholders and assailants of English 
rule. The main interest of the story, however, does not reside 
either in its picturesque presentation of historic personages or 
in the characterisation of the imaginary dramatis personae to 
whom the chief rdles are assigned. In a sense the book is 
something of a misnomer. The term “wild geese” is cer- 
tainly associated in the minds of nine persons out of ten with 
the Irish soldiers who, after the triumph of William, took 
flight to the Continent and as occasion offered fought against 
the English under various foreign flags. Incidentally, it 
is true, the schemes of these exiles are described, and 
some of them cross the stage, but the central figure and 
hero, Colonel John Sullivan, though a Kerry man by birth, 
has been an officer in the Swedish Army, and is not only a 
Protestant, but asupporter of King George to boot. He is so 
far from being in sympathy with the Wild Geese, that his 
persistent aim is to thwart their machinations, and persuade 
his fellow-countrymen to abstain from insurrection. Return- 
ing to Ireland after twenty years’ campaigning, Colonel 
Sullivan finds himself charged with a truly damnosa haereditas, 
—the guardianship of a high-spirited heiress and ber ill-con- 
ditioned brother. The Colonel is an old soldier, as we have 
seen, but venturing single-handed into this hornet’s-nest, 
and hampered by a conscientious objection to fight 
duels, be is confronted with a situation which in 





* Letters wpon the Affairs of Egypt. With an Introduction by John M. 
Robertson, M.P. Londou: G. Routiedge and Sons. [2s. 6d. vet.) 








* The Wild Geese. By Stanley F. Weyman. London: Hodder and 


Stoughton. [6s.] 
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of probability do not govern the progress 
romance. 


his unscrupulous enemies, be immediately throws it away. 
The narrative is one long string of bairbreadth escapes, 
but they are described in an unemotional manner which robs 
the recital of anything like melodramatic excess. This 
continual succession of exciting incidents is incompatible 
with any elaborate character analysis, but the portrait of 
the hero is clearly and consistently drawn. The heroine 
is of a type only too familiar to readers of Mr. Weyman’s 
romances. For nine-tenths of the story she treats the hero 
with atrocious rudeness, ingratitude, and even cruelty. She 
not only attempts his life, but is an accomplice in a plot 
which exposes him to danger of death from starvation. 
Then all of a sudden her animosity collapses, and hatred 
gives place to the tender passion. We are told of her 
charms, but we only realise her shrewishness. This 
is, perbaps, the most serious blemish in a spirited and 
wholesome story. 





Hardy-on-the-Hill. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. F. Blundell). 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Blundell has arranged for her new 
story a scene which is altogether suited to her manner. It lies in 
Dorsetshire, we gather, not because there are any obvious indiva- 
tions of locality, but from subtle hints that she is drawing 
an actual landscape and real people. The Hardy family is of the 
substantial yeoman class, long planted in the soil, but the indi- 
viduals to whom we are introduced are not of the ordinary type. 
Stephen chances to be a man of unusual culture; Rebecea, his 
stepmother, had married above her rank. This fact justifies an 
extra touch of homeliness, of which a very skilful use is made. 
Then the folk from the town come upon the scene: Mr. Leslie, a 
somewhat conventional Oxford Don, and his daughters, ignorant, 
perhaps beyond what is probable, of all country matters. Kitty, 
the elder, has a quite urban way of looking down upon the rustic ; 
Bess, the younger, is a flirt to whom all men are fair game. This, 
then, is the environment of the story, and these, with Sheba 
Baverstock, whom our readers will discover for themselves, the 
characters. That Mrs. Blundell makes a capital story out of 
them it is scarcely necessary to say. We could have dispensed 
with the episode of Mr. Mowbray and Kitty. She is certainly not 
herself in this affair. 


The Singular Republic. By W.H. Koebel. (Francis Griffiths. 
6s.)—The author has imagined a Republic in South America 
which is entirely owned and administered by its President out of 
his own private fortune. Such a method of government may 
indeed be called singular, and Mr. Koebel works out with some 
ingenuity the inevitable destruction of this purely artificial 
nation. The politics of Neuvonie are more interesting than the 
love affairs of the hero of the story, though there is considerable 
humour in the account of his arrival in the “singular Republic.” 
He is received with extraordinary honours and demonstrations of 
pleasure. So great are these indeed that he imagines he has 
been taken for a personage of great importance. Such, however, 
is not the case. He is received on his own merits, for is he not 
the very first tourist whom Neuvonie has ever welcomed? The 
figure of the President is well drawn, though the reader remains 
unconvinced as to his executive ability. The beginning of the 
book is rather confused, and it would be easier to grasp the 
situation if some clear statement had been made as to the 
establishment and conditions of the Republic of Neuvonie, and if 
the reader were not obliged, as he is at present, to gather his 
facts by inference as he goes along. 


ReapaBte Novets.—Rose Campion’s Platonic. By Adam 
Lilburn. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—A story of a lonely 
woman’s life in London.——The Song of Hyacinth. By John 
Oxenham. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A collection of short stories 


of varying merit. “The One who Stayed Behind” is perhaps 
needlessly painful. The Leading Lady. By Archibald Eyre. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A well-contrived story, turning on 
marriage complications, and free from offence. ~The Ava Mining 
Syndicate. By Cecil Lewis. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—A picture 
of life in shady places of the Far East, drawn with no little 








real life would not conduce to longevity. But the laws 
of written 
It is the business of a hero to triumph over 
all difficulties, and Mr. Stanley Weyman is a singularly 
dexterous exponent of the art of rendering plausible what 
might easily be made absurd. Not once, but half-u-dozen 
times over, Colonel Sullivan puts his head deliberately into 
the lion’s mouth, not from bravado, be it noted, but from a 
stern sense of duty. Even when he gains an advantage over 










SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Political Socialism: a Remonstrance. Edited by Mark H. 
Judge. (P.8. King and Co. 1s. net.)—In this volume we hays 
two Presidential addresses—it is a manifesto of the British Cop. 
stitution Association—and essays, letters, &c., by various author 
on questions which are being discussed in the world of politigs, 
Among these questions are municipal trading, unemployment, pay- 
ment of Members of Parliament, State feeding of children. Ay] have 
been dealt with, and not once only, in the Spectator, and it would be 
useless to attempt even the briefest repetition of our arguments, 
One or two specimen facts, &c., may be given. At Bradford 
£1,323 was spent on providing meals for children, and £3 Os. 34, 
recovered from parents. In Paris, where necessitous children 
have free meals and others pay for what they have, the propor. 
tions of the free to the paid for began by being one-third to two. 
thirds (in 1880), and had come in 1905 to be two-thirds to one. 
third. In the matter of the payment of Members, the suggestion 
is made that a constituency should have power to rate itself for 
the support of its Member. The sum would be trifling—ten 
thousand electors would have to pay eightpence each, while the 
choice so made would carry a distinct honour with it. Not less 
effective, it may be, than the exposition of sound principles of 
Individualism, would be a statement of what the Collectivists 
propose. Such a policy as that which suggests the repudiation 
of the National Debt and the raising of vast loans to set the new 
order going needs only to be stated. 





International Problems and Hague Conferences. By T. §. 
Lawrence, LL.D. (J. M. Dent and Co. 33. 6d. net.)—Dr, 
Lawrence gives his first three chapters to an account of the 
“ Society of Nations” as it is in theory and as it has been in fact. 
Our present conceptions of it he dates back to the first half of the 
seventeenth century ; but the three hundred years or less which 
have passed since then have wrought a marvellous change in the 
outward aspect of things. The “Society” consisted of two 
thousand separate sovereignties, and was honeycombed with 
jealousies, ambitions, and intrigues. The matter has been at 
least greatly simplified since then, and the average level of 
morality somewhat raised. We do not quarrel about how many 
horses and pages a plenipotentiary should have, nor by what title 
he should be called, nor in what language negotiations should 
be conducted. There is a certain irony in the situation when we 
remember who it was that suggested the Hague Conference, and 
what has happened since then. Still, the Conference marks an 
advance, and some difficulties have been cleared out of the way. 
It is true that the State which claims the credit of the initiative 
has been the most obstructive. When a provision was introduced 
to the effect that “inhabitants of territory occupied by the 
invader were no longer to be forced to furnish information about 
the military forces or means of their own side,” Russia pro- 
tested, and was backed up by another highly civilised Power,— 
Montenegro. It is Russia, also, that holds out in that most 
important question,—the right of a belligerent to sink a prize 
which he does not find it convenient to carry into port. Still, 
something has been done. Only we must not presume upon it. 
A good deal has yet to be done before we can disband our armies 
and sell our battleships, cruisers, &c., for old iron and timber. 
Let any who doubts read Dr. Lawrence's eighth chapter, “ Dangers 
Ahead.” There is the matter of floating mines, for instance. 
There is no restriction on the use of them—none, that is, which 
will be of any use. Mines may be laid and notice need not be 
given till, in the opinion of the Power which lays them, “ military 
exigencies permit.” “By the new plan of closing an enemy’s 
commercial ports with a cordon of mines, the necessity of warning 
is dispensed with, and the death penalty is pronounced against 
all on board any ship which approaches in absolute ignorance of 
the dangers awaiting her.” He rightly asks: “Can anything 
more abominable be imagined? Has there been in the whole 
history of mankind a more complete and sudden relapse into 
barbarism?” And what Powers are responsible for this state of 
things? Germany in the first place; and Germany was backed 
by Russia, France, and even the United States. It is with very 
mixed feelings that we read this book. All that we can say is: 
E pur si muove. We cannot expect to put a speedy end to the 
greed and barbarity of men. 


Pestalozzi: an Account of his Life and Work. By H. Holman, 
M.A. (Longmans and Co. 3s. net.)—There are some curious 
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anomalies and contradictions in the account which is given of 
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Pestalozzi’s activities as an educator, and yet there is no reason 


to suppose that there has been misrepresentation. In Mr. 
Holman’s judgment he was “one of the world’s greatest 
benefactors,” and yet, as one who knew him well observed, “in 
spite of his grand ideal, which comprehended the whole human 
race, he did not possess the ability and skill requisite for con- 
ducting the smallest village school.” It is not always possible to 
determine accurately the causes of his failures. The orphan 
school at Neuhof with which he opened his educational work 
seems at one time to have prospered. The Berne Agricultural 
Society sent competent men to examine it, and they reported 
favourably. It seems to have been ignorance of finance that 
brought it toanend. Then came the Stanz Sehool episode. Here, 
too, there was success of a kind; but a friendly observer said “ this 
excellent man has both firmness and gentleness, but unfortunately 
he often uses both at the wrong time.” The experiment was brought 
to an end by external causes. The building was converted by the 
French military authorities into a hospital. But the time was not 
lost. “I felt,” wrote Pestalozzi, “that my experiment proved the 
possibility of founding popular instruction on psychological 
grounds; of laying pure knowledge, gained by these impressions, 
at the foundation of instruction.” Not words, but things, were 
the foundation principles of his system. At Burgdorf he fared 
better; but at Yverdun, in Mr. Holman’s words, “he reached the 
summit of his fame and found the grave of his practical work.” 
How this result came about, and, how, generally, there was so 
strange a contradiction between the theory and the practice of 
the man, may be learnt with much profit from this very careful 


appreciation. 


Sicily in Fable, History, Art, and Song. By Walter Copland 
Perry. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Perry tells the story 
of Sicily from the earliest times down to the capture of Syracuse 
by Marcellus. Legend and history occupy nine-tenths of the 
volume. Literature and art are not as fully treated as they 
might have been, though Mr. Perry has done well in giving 
special attention to Theocritus, whom he properly appreciates. 
More space might have been allotted to Bacchylides, the recovery 
of whose poems has been the most notable event of recent literary 
nistory. He did something more than “flatter outrageously 
and successfully.” It is quite likely that there was ill-feeling 
between him and Pindar, who indeed seems to allude to him and 
Simonides. A brief reference to what Jebb says of this interest- 
ing question would have been in place. Some few errors may be 
pointed out. It is not correct to say that when Athens undertook 
the expedition to Sicily she “had just begun to recover from the 
awful scourge of the famous plague.” The plague began its 
ravages in 430 B.C. (the second year of the war) and with an 
interval and a recrudescence lasted five years, whereas the 
Sicilian campaign was commenced in 415. It was from the 
Peace of Nicias, 421 B.C., that Athens began to accumulate the 
resources on which she relied for the new undertaking. Neodamai 
(enfranchised Helots) on p. 118 should be Neodamodeis. The 
name npocaywylies given to the spies of Dionysius is not a 
feminine noun. Plutarch has rods kadovucvous mpocaywyldas, tho 
noun being xpocaywyldns, not mpocaywyls, though Aristotle speaks 
of ai motaywyides. On p. 386 ampaxra: should be &rpaxra, and the 
phrase which is rightly quoted to show that Sicily was the 
fatherland of Theocritus, auerépas edcay aed xOovds, is somewhat 
disguised as we find it here. An index might have been added 
with advantage. 





Thomas Linacre. By William Osler, M.D. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Here we have the Linacre Lecture 
for the current year. The foundation has not been as successful 
as its author hoped. A few men of distinction have held the post, 
but the distinction has not always been of the kind which one 
would have expected. Mat Prior, for instance, was a lecturer, 
though, as Professor Osler puts it, his “sole qualification for the 
position was the mirth and consequently health-giving character 
of his poems.” At Oxford things have been even worse, though 
some fifty years ago an improvement was made, beginning in 1860 
with the appointment of George Rolleston to the Professorship 
constituted six years before. Since then the Chair has been 
held by Morley, Ray Lankester, and Weldon. And now Oxford 
sends her Regius Professor to pay this admirable tribute to the 
founder. He was, indeed,nocommon man. We have had cultured 
physicians—this lecture is a proof—but though Linacre was not the 
first example of the combination of medicine and the humanities, 
he set it off in a most conspicuous way. And here he has a most 
worthy commemoration. 


An Author in the Territorials. By Coulson Kernahan. (C. 
Arthur Pearson. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Kernahan has earned the praise 
of his fellow-citizens for setting their duty before them, first and 





foremost by example, and in the second place by precept cour- 
teously conveyed. The middle class, upper and lower, does less 
than any other in the matter of national defence. Volunteer 
battalions which were in old days almost wholly recruited from 
them had come, with a few exceptions, to be drawn from artisans, 
when the new system was inaugurated. Mr. Kernahan relates 
his experiences, how he learnt his drills, how he fared in camp, 
at this or that parade, at mess, &c., in a pleasant fashion, His 
little volume ought to be widely read, and can hardly fail to be 
read with profit. 





The Statutes of Wales. Collected, Edited, and Arranged by 
Ivor Bowers. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.)—The Chronological 
Table of “Statutes Relating to the Dominion, Principality and 
County of Wales,” gives a total number of a hundred and forty- 
one, beginning with Magna Charta and ending with the Act 2 
Edward VIL, c. 42, § 17, “ Making further provision with respect 
to Education in England and Wales.” Between 1275 and 1354 
there are six; in the time of Henry IV., V., and VI. (the Owen 
Glendower period), twenty-eight; in Henry VIII.’s reign, twenty- 
three ; in Queen Victoria’s reign, twenty-six. 


The Insurance Register. (C. and E, Layton. 1s.)—This very 
useful publication has now reached its fortieth year of publica- 
tion. The abstracts are especially full of information. Taking first 
that of the fire insurance companies, we find an average ratio of 
48°74 of losses to the premium income (£12,505,241 to £25,659,603). 
The highest average during the last twenty years was in 1906, 
when it reached the very high figure of 89°72. Of individual 
companies the highest was 62°23, and the lowest ‘59 (£62 4s. and 
12s.), It should be explained that this amazingly low figure was 
obtained by a company which insures church buildings, parson- 
ages, and private houses, with furniture, &c. Under the heading 
of “Casualty Insurances” we have some interesting figures of 
rates charged. The lowest is for the clerical staff, 8s. per cent. on 
wages (with organists, vergers, sextons, &c., included, 7s. 6d.) 
Outdoor servants of hotels, &c., keepers, &c., in lunatic asylums, 
and lift attendants are on the highest level, 20s. A private motor 
is charged £14 10s. to insure indemnities ; for a horse-carriage in 
a town of less than fifty thousand inhabitants it is five shillings. 
Life insurance figures follow, and are not less useful. 


Cookery Up to Date. By May Little. (T. Werner Laurie. 
2s. 6d.)—This is a useful little book, and if there are no 
startlingly new receipts in it, the old ones are very good. The 
list of proper proportions, such as two ounces of cereals to a pint 
of milk for milk puddings, will be a blessing to the inexperienced 
housewife who is trying to teach an equally inexperienced cook. 
The directions are clearly expressed, and little is left to chance. 
We are even told to remove the outside leaves when cooking 
cabbages, and though this minuteness may seem superfluous to a 
“ professed cook,” it is of great use to other people. 


New Enpitions.—Songs of Syon. Edited by the Rev. G. R. 
Woodward. (Schott and Co. 5s. net.)—* A Collection of 
Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs for Public and Private Use.” 
The psalms, &c., with carols, number four hundred and thirty-one. 
Men-of-War Names. By Vice-Admiral Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg. (C. Stanford. 7s. 6d.)—A “second edition revised and 
augmented.”——-The Story of the Australian Bushrangers. By 
George C. Boxall. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) ——Foze’s Book of 
Martyrs. By W. Grenton Berry, M.A. (R.T.S.  2s.)—This 
“ popular edition” gives us, so to speak, an almost infinitesimal 
portion of the original work. This is in eight closely printed 
octavo volumes of the largest size, as it appears in Cattley’s 
edition, and contains about seven thousand pages, or between 
five and six million words. The volume before us contains just 
over four hundred small octavo pages. We do not deny its 
usefulness; but it is too much when the editor says that he has 
included everything in the Book of Martyrs that most obviously 
makes for edification. There is not a word about Anne Askew, 
the St. Perpetua of the English Reformation. Her story, told by 
herself, is one of the most interesting records in the world. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


- 

Armistead (W. H.), Trout Waters: Management and Angling (Black) net 3/6 
Bailey (L. H.) and Coleman (W. M.), First Course in Biology (Macmillan) 6/6 
Birmingham (G. A.), Spanish Gold, cf 8V0 ..........0..ceecesesenres . (Methuen) 60 
Bojer (J.), The Power of a Lie, 12mo ..(Heinemann) 2/6 
Buckrose (J. W.), Voices, cr 8vo ococseeses psponnannnen (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Burgess (W. V.), The Billiard Marker: a Novel...(Sherratt & Hughes) net 3/6 
Caspari (G.), When it Rains and Snows, 4to ee a (Blackie) 26 
Egerton (H. E.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies, Vol. V., 

GR DID ccveccecocccceseccovcnscccscee encvconsconees coscose senessonessosent (Clarendon Press) 46 
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Elson (R.), The Magnate, cr Svo (Heinemann) 6/0 
Evans (A. J.) and Dixon (F. N.), History of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1763-1815, cr 8vo (Clive) 
Fay (C. B.), Co-operation at Home and Abroad, 8vo... P. S. King) net 
Fricero (K. J.), Our Visit to France, 4to (Blackie) 
Fulton's Public Trustee Act, 8vo 
Godfrey (C.) and Siddons (A. W.), Modern Geometry ike Vaiv. Press) 
Gould (G. M.), Concerning Lafcadio Hearn, 8vo.. ..(Unwin) net 
Graham (H.), A Group of Scottish Women, 8vo..... ‘. (Methuen) net 
Harrison (F.), In the Fairy Riug, 4to .(Blackie) net 
Heath (H.), Propulsion of D 
Hird (F.), Victoria the Woman, 8vo a Leen net 
Hobson (R. A.), Some Kiddies, 4to . coe -.seses (Blackie) 
Hueffer (F. M.), My Apollo, I Sa sadBitaeGhin iactien cecovsannvesuesesaiiied '( Methuen) 
Jordan (H. W.), A B C Guide to the Companies Acts, 13u2 to 1907, 4to 


(Jordan) net 
Kernaban (Mrs. ©.), The Sin of Gabrielle, cr 8vo 
Kiuney (A.), Probate and Administration Act, 8vo ....... 
Mautrap Manor, by the Author of “ When it was Light,’ - 
Mars (G. C.). The Interpretation of Life, 8vO .............0. (3S. Appleton) net 
Meller (J.), Ophthalmic Surgery. roy 8vo (Rebman) net 
Morris (A. T.), Tales and Talks in } bund 3 Gurden, 4to. 
Nevill (J. C.), The Climax, cr 8v0 
Newsholwe (A.), Prevention of Tuberculosis, 8vo (Methuen) net 
Palmer (L. S.) and Pease (G. W.), Lesson Stories for the Kindergarten 
Grades of the Bible School, 12mo (Macmillan) net 
Parkinson (E.) and Chapman (W.), Dutchie Doings, 4to . 
Perfect (H. T.), Lady Reauclere and Socialism, cr 8vo 
Rolleston (T. W.), Parallel Paths, cr $vo 
Scott (C. A. D.), The Burden, cer 8vo .. oe cen 
Shepherd (J. A.) and Cuming (E. D.), The Three Jovial P. ippies, folio 
(Blackie) net 
Smith (J. R.), The Story of Iron and Steel, er 8vo (S. Appleton) net 
Stacpoole (H. De V.), Patsy, er 8vo selene .(Unwin) 6,0 
System of Medicine (A), Vol. IV., roy 8vo (i. Frowde) net 30/0 
Thieme (H. P.) & Effinger (J. R.), A French Grammar, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/6 
Walker (C. F.)}, The a of 44, cr 8¥o ... (Digby & Long) 60 
Zerr (G.) and Rubencamp (R.), Treatise on Colour Manufacture, roy 8vo 
(Griffin) net 30.0 
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AND BEAUTIFUL & 
CO.'8 INEXPENSIVE 
Regent St. London 


LIBERTY 


DESIGNS 
REPRODUCED 
FROM RARE 
BROIDERIES 
OF HISTORIC AND VERY 
OrRiagtin DURABLE 


FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FILTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 








THE WINCFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1ib, \% ib, and \ lb Tins. 


Major Waiter Wixcrietp writes :—‘ The Tobacco you have 


sent down is very good indeeJ; it is pronounced by all here 


as a delicious fragraut mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, London. 


3787 Gerrard. 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Head Office: 32 Moorgate Strcct, London, E.C. 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: Anu Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 











MONTE FIANO ¢ Av Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.’—StTratumore (Eart oF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D, &. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, 
34 LEADENUALL STREET, E.C. 


Ltd., 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000, 
A! Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE, 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Sop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Riske. 
Burgiary and Theft 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantec. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 


BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE eT ne EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3isr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 


Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


TURNBULL & ASSER, 
SPORTING HOOSIERS, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of ‘*Quorn” Hunting Scarf. 
The “QUORN” Scarf 


For Shooting, Fishing, Hunting, Golf, and every Outdoor Pursuit, 
Post 46 tree 


71-72 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, s.W. 
When order.ng, please state size of collar worn. 
Telephone 4628 Gerrard. Telegrams—‘* Paddy whack, London.” 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WOROESTERSHIRE. 


‘DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE iree on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
Or Strand, or 4 Royal 1 Exchange E.C. 





~ BY SPECIAL — 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


ZOENI 


- THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 


Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 
Shirts, Lamota Underclothing, Ke. 


An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
Men's Wear, condensed in a manner most helpful in ordering by post. 


152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
THE HOLIDAYS 


afford a good opportunity for 
RE-MAKING BEDDING 
RE-UPHOLSTERING 
RENOVATIONS ALTERATIONS 


MPTON §S 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
specialize in this work and 
will be pleased to submit - ~- 
ESTIMATES FREE 





HAMPTONS are not connectei with any other Furnishing House: 
ONLY sHOWROOMS: PALL MALL, LONDON 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


————>»—_—_ 


OvTsIDB PaGg (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS. 














eseeee . «+» £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 0 
ven (OOIUMAR) ‘cccecees 6 6 0| Half Narrow Columu aie i 
Ha a sco iialt-Goiumn) 3 3 0O| Quarter Narrow Column.,..... 1 1 0 
Gur Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...-+e+eeeeeeees £16 16 0| Inside Page ...... ee cccecece £1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticeive words)» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according lo space, 
Terms net: 
Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
tage to any part of the Unitea erly. Tearty. Quarterly. | 
RI ce tn nceseaneetettn BL 8 6....016 8...0 7 2 
Jocluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, Indta, P 
Chima, &C.  «-.+-++0. ececececcosece esecece 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 
HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





URREY and SUSSEX BORDERS (in the midst of 
Jovely country on the hills between Guildford, Dorking, and Horsham). 
BE S0LD or LET, acharming MODERN RESIDENCE, occupying an 

exceptionally fine position on gravel soil, with magnificent views. Good hall, 

$ large reception, 7 bedrooms, bath (b.c.), servants hall, and complete 
offices. Water laid on. Extensive grounds. Price £2,500.—Agerts: CROWE, 

BATES, and WEEKES, Guildford. _ 

RARE OPPORTUNITY. : 

OR immediate SALE, under exceptional circumstances, 
to be explained at interview, one of the best BOARDING-HOUSES in 

KENSINGTON. Delightful house, in charmiug situation, moderate rent. 

Thoroughly well equipped. Easily and inexpensively managed by one lady. 

Visitors remain for years. Permavents bring in over £15 a week. £10 weekly 

clear profit easily made. For prompt sale £500 and small balance will be 

accepted. No agents.—Address, *‘G,” Box 8, Willing’s, 73 Knightsbridge, 5. W. 


O LET, from October till May, WELL-FURNISHED 

HOUSE, Undercliff, Isle of Wight. Good sheltered garden, away 

from high road, dust, and motor nuisances. Post, telegraph, aud church five 

minutes distant. Electric light and telephone. Eight bedrooms, three 

reception rooms, bathroom. Rent, five guineas a week. No agents, dogs, or 

children. Suitable for Invalid or Literary Worker.—Apply by letter, 
“THALASSA,” Messrs. Jones and Yarrell, 8 Bury Street, 8.W. 


LADY RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS (gentle- 

people) in her newly decorated house, within 5 minutes of Tube and 
District Railway, Staff of experienced servants ; excellent cooking; valeting. 
Quiet and refivemeut, Liberal terms.—Apply, Mrs. B. WOOD, 102 Queen's 
Gate, South Kensington. Telephone, 3126 Kensington. 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


a= COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRY A MYNWY. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on 
or before Tuesday, September Ist, 1908. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, 3rd July, 1908. 


(NLASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


PHONETICS. 


The Committee REQUIRE the services of a LADY to act as an 
ASSISTANT to the LECTURER on PHONETICS. University Graduate 
preferred. Salary to begiu at £130 per annum.—Applications, stating age and 
qualifications, and accompanied by 50 copies of testimonials, should be 
forwarded on or before the Ist September to the Director of Studies, 


Techni¢al Collece, Glascow. 
.TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCIENCE MASTER WANTED in September. 











Salary £250, 


rising to £300. University Graduate with special knowledge of Chemistry | 


= Physics. Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained 
rom 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, Director of Education, Stafford. 


Applications must be received not later than September 11th. 





ANTED, a Gentleman’s Son who would give his 
services as DEMONSTRATOR in LABORATORY in return for 
board, lodging, and tuition for Intermediate in Science or Scholarship 
Examinations. Suitable for boy just leaving school.—Apply by September Ist 
to HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 
DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER SEEKS POST as SCHOOL 
MATRON. Previous experience, one year's Hospital training.— 
jo. Miss STRATON, The Cottage, Keut Road, Marrogate. 








NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic 1 Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 


ro PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of .Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course; 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





eo¢ 28 Tf F OF LONDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the under-mentioned ts :— 

ASSISTANT-MASTERS or MISTRESSES OF METHOD (THBEE) at 
the Council's Training Colleges, to begin work at the opening of the Autumn 
Term, 1908. The persons appointed will be employed chiefly in the super- 
vision of student teachers, but will also be required to assist in the general 
work of the College. 

The salaries attaching to the posts are :— 

MEN.—Commencing at £160 a year, and rising by annual increments of 
£10, subject to satisfactory service, toa maximum of £200 a year. 
OMEN.—Commencing at £130 a year, and rising by annual increments 
of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £170 a year. 

Commencing salaries higher than the minima stated above will be allowed 
to candidates who have had satisfactory experience in work of a similar 
nature, and in this connexion two years’ satisfactory experience in a training 
college approved by the Council for the purpose will be reckoned as equivalent 
to one year spent in one of the Council's training colleges, provided that 
(1) experience of less than two years w any one college shal! not be reckoned, 
and (3 ) not more than ten years’ outside service in all shall be taken iuto 
account, 

Applications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Executive Officer, L.C.C. 
Education Offices, Victoria a ee eee W.C., to whom they must be returned 


| not later than 11 a.m. on 9th September, 1908, accompanied by copies of 


three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “H.4," and a 
stamped addressed envelope must enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
13th August, 1908. 
ENANG FREE SCHOOL, STRAITS SETTLE- 
MENTS.—Avn ASSISTANT-MASTER is REQUIRED. Salaries under 

the Scheme begin at £300 per annum, and may rise in eight years to £425 per 
anuum. Any increase beyond this would be by special vote of the Committee, 
Deferred pay at the rate of £25, and later £30, per annum is also given, 
Passage to Penang will be provided. An agreement for three years is required. 
Applicants must be under 30 and unmarried.—For further information apply 
to Rev. A. C. KNIGHT, Middlerow, Rudolph Road, Bushey, Herts, to w 
applications should be sent. 








MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


yas 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLEBGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


requiremonts, 


A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, MD., 
F.B.C.P., the Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to Fees, &c., and also of 
the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of £860, 











Sr THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, 8.E. 


’ (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The PRIMARY F.R.C.S. CLASSES BEGIN on TUESDAY, September Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and conteins 603 
beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 

ualification. 
. A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached 
in 40 minutes from tbe Hospital. 

A prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. 
Cc. 8S. WALLACE, B.S.Lond., Dean “ 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND.—A SYSTEMATIC COURSE of INSTRUCTION in- 
cluding Practical Work, is given at ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ Currien'ti™ 


‘W ESIMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL CHUO. 











SCHVOL 

(University of London).—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 
on OCTOBER Ist. The Hospital is most conveniently situated, bein 
immediately opposite Westminster Abbey. Unique facilities for Clinica 
Study. Unrivalled opportunities for obtaining Resident Appointments. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £383 10s. will be competed for 
on September 22nd to 24th. Fees for the London University Curriculum, 
130 guineas. For the curriculum of the Conjoint Examining Board, 120 guineas. 
Special terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men.—A Prospectus and full 
nee may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Westminster 
iospital, Broad Sanctuary, 8.W. 





j ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in coustant use ; in- 
patients last year, 14,288; out-patients, 228,279; accidents, 18,702; major 
uperations, 4,121. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Ninety qualified appointments are made anuually; 
more than 150 dressers, clinical clerks, &., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes 
are given annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply personally or by letter to 

Mile End, E MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
F. MARRIOTT, A.R.C.A., Head-Master. 
HAROLD SPEED, Portrait Painting and Figure Composition. 
E. J. SULLIVAN, A.R.W.S., Book Illustration. 
ALBERT TOFT, Hon. A.R.C.A., S.B.S., Modelling from Life. 
W. LEB HANKBY, Etching and Aquatint. 
W. AMOR FENN, Design and Book Illustration. 
PERCY BUCKMAN, Life, Antique, and Painting. 
FREDERICK HALNON, 8.B.S., Modelling (Life and Antique). 
F. JOHN SEDGEWICK, Jewellery and Enamelling. 
Day and Evening Classes for Men and Women. 
THIS SCHOOL NOW OCCUPIES +A AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
STUDIOS. 

Full particulars of the School will be sent on application to the WARDEN, 

Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 

ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 

ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1908-1909. 

The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age; those 
at the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for Students not under 14 years 
of age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, 
and the Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance Examina- 
tions, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the 
respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, 
BRasinghall Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

(Exarertion Roap, 8.W.) 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 

preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a ** School of the University 
of London,” and also forms the Engineering Section of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. Fee tora full Associateship Course, £36 per Session. 
Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanica! Engineering W. E. Datsy, M.A., B.Se., M.Inst.C. BE. 
Electrical Engineering ... = Re _. seaeem, F.R.S., Past Pres. 
Chemistry .. in = H. B. Aumsrroné, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S 
Mechanics and Mathematics ... .. O. Hewrict, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 

(Leowarp Street, Crry Roap, B.C.) 
A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
reparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening 
Btudente. Fees, £20 per Session for Day Students. Professors ~. — 

. , { Strvasvs P. Tuomrson, D.Sce., F.RS., 
Physics and Electrical Engineering ... Principal of the College. 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathe-| E. G. Coker, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 

matics ae ote os oan M.Inst.M.E, 

Chemistry ... i on - . R. Mecvota, F.R.S., F.C. 
City and Guilds of London Instatute, JOUN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
Gresham College, Basingha!! Street, F.C. 

> ialladlicilialies oO F 
TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 
Principal—JOHN ADAMS, ML.A., B.Sc., 
Professor of Education in the University of London. 


ice-Principals— 


T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc.; Miss MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A. 








LONDON. 


TEACHERS. 


The Secondary Department of the College is open to Men and Women who 

ssess a degree or its equivalent, and desire either to prepare for the 

niversity of London Diploma in the Theory and Practice of Education, or to 
make any Special Study of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education. 

The London County Council is prepared, under certain conditions, to grant 
free places to a limited number of Students. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on SATURDAY. 26th September, 1908 

For Prospectus and forms of application, apply to the EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

i. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
19th August, 1908, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ORRAN HERTS. 





SCHOOL, WATFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, ficld for games. 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
hool for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 
HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Great attention paid to health. Daily walksand games, Riding, bathing. 


VOTHEN, CATERHAM i 





VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. ‘Terms moderate. 


‘\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals:; Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies é 

GARDENS, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical! Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on wodern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations aud for the Universities if 
caaninell Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 5.W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
( FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MAKAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LIL 
HUGHES-JONES, MABRY PEERS, F.R.HS. See Prospectus, 





: | 
3 eo FOse COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
, J (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, w. 
ne Principal :—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 
e SESSION 1908-9 will open on THURSDAY, Octo 
enter their names on WEDNESDAY, October 7th. . her ath. Studenta 
Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of th j 
iooten in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) y nn 
leachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and for the © i er Lo i 
Pasuatiinn. ‘ ws : —— wots 
A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 
There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene, 
ow nny eae are open to Students for Practical Work. 
egular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Student desire 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. Z a ae 
a B pmeey way ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
wo in Arts and one in Science, will be offered for competitio 
Students can reside in the College. a 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A é 
Two Scholarships, one of the value of £20, one of the value of £15 for one 
yan are offered for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 
The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate hold 
equivalent in Arts or Science. womens O Baga 
Applications should reach the HEAD of the TRAINING D 
not later than December 12th. ) DEP ARTANT 


r nl 
ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.F. 4 
Principal—Miss RIGG, Mistress of Method--Miss CARPENTER, 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 
—— b. Satie’ Came of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teachi 
Datebelor (500 pupils) and other pn Meng a pushes 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TZACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
; National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Final B.A. or Cambridge Higher 
Local Honours, Fee, £20 per annum for Non-residents. Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 
CLASS SINGING. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecta—To train Ed ted 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Edueation, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with «ualilied teachers. 

IEALTH STUDEN'TS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. Beferences permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 














LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
lYHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
k 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
Is INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, A’sthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 
Send for Prospectus. 

HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

SOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, CHELSEA.— 
EDUCATIONAL and CURATIVE GYMNASTICS on Swedish system. 
Three years’ course in theory and practice. Special training in Class 
Teaching.—Apply for Prospectus. 





rHXHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year's professional training for secoudary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
)  TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advautages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Dauglters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delighttul Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.-—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 


| BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept, 29th. 
fy Pearse ed, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 





Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGAN JULY 24th and END SEPT. 22nd, 1908. 
%.-- WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joiat Board. 
Health locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Princi 
Miss Boycotr y and Miss TARVER, 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
DOR HALL SCHOOL, 


U 
T FOREST HILL, LONDON, 58.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 





Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
The School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 
—., honse stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which bave been acquired for games, &c, 
London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, and the 
asahie visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &e., will be m ude as usnal. 
OXFORD. 


a =. J 
YHERWELL HALL, 
j —_——— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 











sed by the Board of Education, and by the Oxford University. 
age oj Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, MLA, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 

Scholarships of £20 or £25 will be awarded to all Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall next October. 

Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


(jevson sevcation CORPORATION. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SBA. 

For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, A thoroughly efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German. Special Department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Scieuce for Elder Girls Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playing-tield. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. W ALSH, 

Fees—£45 a vear. a 

RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 


Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special attention to 
Languages, English, and Music. Large g rounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year. 





WwW. 





HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; bighly qualified staff; physical train- 
ing special feature ; tive acres of playing fields. New Boarding-House in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 
MISTRESS. ‘ es 
MHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.— Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. : Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 
ONDON.—HOME for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
—A Lady (University Honours Certificate) receives in her house in 
KENSINGTON, a few Young Ladies to study SPECIAL SUBJECTS and 
SEE LONDON. Home comforts. Chaperonage.--Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 
13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE,.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


Q?. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
iY Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Kduca- 
tion Department, and the Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &&.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 











N EXPERIENCED SCHOOL-MISTRESS who has 

recently removed from London to the South Coast, has VACANCIES 
fora FEW BOARDERS at the reduced fee of 50 guiueas perannum. Excep- 
tional advantages.—Address, Box 265, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 








GO °-BRpUvcati a. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808, 8) Boys: 70 Girls. 
Under the Mauagement of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Hea‘l-Master. 
10-EDUCATION.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 
/ SCHOOL, HIGH WYCOMBE.—Boys prepared for Public Schools and 
Girls for Wycombe Abbey. A few vacancies for boys in Master's House. 
Special arrangements for children from India and the Colonies. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Prospectus and School List on appli- 
cation to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 

e Mrs. WILSON, assisted by a highly qualified Governess for Kinder- 
garten and Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS and GIRLS from 6 to 104 years 
as boarders in their Junior Preparatory School :—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good playground adjacent, and are specially 
adapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy and bracing. 
Thorough grounding in all elementary subjects with carefal home training. 
Entire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies, No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application. 


DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 
two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Sc.Lond. (sisters). Cycling, 
boating, tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, backward, 
Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 





' 


—— 


H SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 


W EST HEAT 
On high ¢ round close to the Heath. 
A Day School for Boys and Girls (about 100 Pupils). 


Principal—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND. 
Head-Master—Mr. F. V. BINDON (M.A. Cantab,) 
Succeeding Mr. aud Mrs. Rice, now taking up work at Bedales School, Hants. 


GOOD BUILDINGS. PLAYGROUND, 
LARGE GRASS PLAYING-FIELDS. 

A Boarding-House will be opened in September in connection with the 
above under the immediate management of Mrs. Richmond and her Son, Mr. 
Kenneth Richmond, as House-Master. 

MICHAELMAS TERM WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
1,7°¢ 2FoR PARK SCHOOL 
y NEAR READING, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


reowWwWidos sco nm @ @ m. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, MLA. Oxon. 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in detached building 
TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, September 19th. 


Apply. HEAD-M ASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
] ) OL N.B. 


LAR INSTITUTION, 

4 Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, lst September, 1908, 

Complete High School Edueation at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinatious. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Lllustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS, J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


pa E LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER l7ru, OTHERS 18ra. 
QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


House, Sherborne 

7 ING’S BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
~ A first-grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Services, and 
Professions. Separate Junior House for Boys under 12. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1lé6th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master 


TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successfal Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
tives-courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum. 
meee eee SCHOOL 
) WORCESTERSHIRE. 


NEXT 





SCHOOL, 





AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1I?rn. 


Apply, The HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
, TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. Open to boys joining September 18th, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
daa ESTER CATHEDRAL.—KING’S SCHOOL. 
Five Foundation and Four House Scholarships. 
EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 17th and 18th, 
NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. Canon W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A, 
A= 2 COLLEG E. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, September 18th, 1908, on which day 
At this Examina- 


b 


an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held, at 10 o'clock. 


, tion, one or more Exhibitions, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, 


| may be awarded.—For further particulars apply to the 








BURSARB, Bath 


College, Bath, | : _ a 
T HE PRIORY, ST. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Army, and other Examinatious or for a General Education. NEXT TEBM 





BEGINS 26th SEPTEMBER. 


| LANYRE HALL, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. Pre- 
4 paratory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Climate uprivalled, 
Modern sanitation ; electric light ; gymnasium ; carpenter's shop; sanatorium ; 
playing-field about 9 acres. — Pre ctus and full particulars on application, 
H. G. POTTS, M.A... Head-Master. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 18ra. 


ERKHAMS TED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


G CHOOL FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss RIDLEY, 
ELMSDALE, 
GRBAT MALVERN. 
Reference is kindly allowed to The Hon. Mrs. OSBERT LUMLEY, 
and others. 















A. 
APPLICATIONS for 


NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER I/ru. 
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DIN BURGH ACADE M Y. 
SESSION 1908-9. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Thursday, 
Ist October, 1908, is now being made, and it is pane requested that 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application to the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 4 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mir. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Oxou., Scott House, Kinnear Road; or to 
Mr. A. Druitt, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. Mr. J. B. Green, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. J. Thomas, B.A. Oxon., 
52 Inverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders. 
Mr. Thomas's House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the ages 
of 8 or 9 and 12 or 13) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


COURSES FOR CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MINING. AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
Professor—R. M. FERRIER, M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Special facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships and 
Engiveering Works Scholarships, favourable arrangements being made with 
Firms in or near Bristol for practical training to be obtained in Works con- 
currently with the College Course. 

A Diploma is awarded to Students who pass the qualifying Examinations. 
The Associateship of the College is conferred on those Students who obtaiu 
a First-Class Senior Diploma. 

The Iustitution of Civil Engineers accepts the Preliminary Certificate of 
the College in lieu of its Eutrance Examination. 

Applications for Vacancies in October to be made as early as possible to the 
undersigned, from whom Prospectus and Particulars of Residence in Clifton 
may be obtained. 





JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. _ 
H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTEBS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
ymunasinm and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
schools in the last ten years, 


T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, WEST CLIFF PARADE. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Finest position on the sea front. A limited 
number of Boys thoroughly prepared for all Examinations. Sound education. 
Sea-buthing and all sports. Carpenters’ workshop, &c. Excellent living ; 
home comforts. Careful attention to young delicate and backward boys. 
Most highly recommended. Fees moderate and inclusive—For prospectus 
apply PRINCIPAL. NEXT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, Sept. 2!st. 


AS TBOURN E COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimmine-hth, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM begins SEPT. 18th 


“A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 





























Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-50) ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD MASTER 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tious. Classical aud Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimamivg bath, fives courts, rile range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Militory Officers and Clerewmen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships anuually in March 
Valuable leaviug Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals. —For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c.. apply BURSAR. Epsom College. 
EM B RO KE Oo DG E, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head. Master. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th, 1908. 
: Headl-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
* Excellent Scwuce Lab. ‘Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
EV. J.-F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
Classical Moderatious and Final School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. TWENTY former pupils are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 teet above sea. 
Recreations. Refs. on application.—South Lutfenham Rectory, Stamford. 
HE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
rience in Enzlish Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house anl 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 2 miles from Oxford. NMunting, golf, 
cricket, teunis, &e.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckiugham. 
HOUSE-MASTER at a leading PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
owing to Enlargement of Premises, has some places unfilled, 
aud will be glal to hear from Parents who contemplate sending Boys to a 
Public School next Term.—Apply to “ALPHA,” cure of Scholastic, &c., 
Associativu, Ltd., 22 Craveu Street, Irafulsar Square, W.C. 
RIVATE COACHING.—First Classman (Classics), Uni- 
versity Scholar, Vice-Chancellor’s Gold Medallist (formerly of Messrs. 
James, Carlisle aud Gregsou's Staff), can receive one or two pupils during Vaca- 
tion or Term tor University aud similar Examinations... Many years’ experi 
euce. Individual tuition. Numerous successes. Moderate terms. Family hfe. 
LESLIE ASHE, M.A., Thendara, Avenue Gardens, Mil! Hill Park, W. 
TAMMERING.—School for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOY SUFFERERS. Principal, Mr. E. GRIERSON, 
n perfectly self-cured stammerer. Fifteen years’ success. Prospectus on 
application.—Addresses, 30 New Cavendish Street, Loudon, W., and Acomb 
Mouse, ord, 





ne 4* AGRICULTURAL 
) CIRENCESTER, 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
a eee EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
‘or Laud-owners, d-agents.Surveyors,Agriculturists, intendi: iste 
Farming and Colonial a yg nsCie ha, 
See B — Management and. Forestry Branch. 
or Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitio; i 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. ns, Scholarships, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1903, 
ieioall on nc a Rated 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH—Youte 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ wor! 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, % 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. , 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Arm: 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large P!aying-fields, -Gymnasiun, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps ke. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Open Scholars 
liertford College; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &c.—NEW T 
SEPTEMBER 18ra. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


—————<$<_——<_—_—<—<— 


COLLEGE 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
ueur Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly ocquisel. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Clusses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyinent, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, ‘ 


YOOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation. bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonace, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly, 
| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH ana 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excelleut opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best Euglish refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Beérigay, 


I 1EPPE.— Rev. (ERK, M.A, PhD. 





CHARLES MERK, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppimgham and Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 


at Wren's. 
Holiday pupils received,- 


Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


a ~ EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECELVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
YOUNG LADIES. Hiciest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 
T EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. Honse well 
situated. facing pine woods. Exceptioual advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual atteution. Every facility for Outdoor Sports. — 
Entrance at any time. Escort from London in September. 





| ANNOVER. PASTOR Em. WOLTERS, 2 DEtmo.tpstx,, 

RECELVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms, 
Splendid opportauity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (ine). personal instruetion daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs, 


t ARZBURG, HARZ MOUNTAINS.—HOME-SCHOOL 

for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Villa, with balconies, garden, 
Thorough instruction in languages, advanced subjects, 
individual attention. Sports. Excellent 
Reduced terms for pupil 


Seautiful situation. 
music, painting. Home comforts. 
references. Terms wodeiate.—Friulem LEO. 
undertaking a little English conversation. 


NY'ERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 
IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 


Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excelent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


M URRE N, near Interlaken, 





SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 
Apply for pamphlet of— o 
_GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. __ 


| by Sr my PRIVATE SOCIAL PARTY of Ladies 
aud Gentlemen to visit-_Rome, Naples, Florence,. Venice, &c.,. leaving 
Loudon September 16th, for four weeks. Biviéra, January, 1909. Inclusive 
terms. Detailed programmes. References exchanged. Arranged and con- 
dueted by Miss BISHOP, 27 St. George's Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

YWITZERLAND, Montana (5,000 ft.—PUPILS RE. 
h CEIVED for the Winter by Mr. A. E. LYNAM, M.A., Senior 
Assistint Master at the Oxford. Preparatory School. Modern chalet. 
Splendid situation, Special care of delicate children.—1 Charlbury Road, 
Oxford. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
7 DUCATION,. 


4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in Eugland or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
_ 36 Sackville Street, Londou, W. 


ryv.O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Syuare, W.C, ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “'‘Tviform, London." ‘Telephoue No. 1854 (Gerrard) 
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EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
B ts should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best_estabbshmeuts for Boys and Girls in 
Great. Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
y ins) 
personeIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be seut to parents, post- 


aad oe ory Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


GoHooLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS w this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selectiou by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to yy 2 c 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 1968. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannou Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

—_—_—— 


A Pecaoca as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
rad 





SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberiaud Avenue, W.C. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
Oo CAPITALISTS. 


An excellent opportunity for large profits in the opening up of immense 

its of excellent fire-brick clay, and in the manufacture of the best 
uality of bricks.—Apply, Count STANISLAS KARNICKI, Poste de Polonue, 
Yolhynie, Russia. 


O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 64., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
@ Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 


Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
” RELA. Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 1! Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. J RE API P SE 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
E ie ical and Nursing treatment. Farming avd Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East. Livernoo!. 


Zemwer Bastions WARE a D> 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No mauifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Loudon, W.C. 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 

t, 34.—MUBDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ndon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Briehton. Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 























—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful aud prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address: “*Svndicate, Kendal.” 


‘XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

Watches, Rivgs, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, aud False Teeth bought 

for cash. Best value sent for parcels. or offers made.—R. D. an . B. 

FBASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you bave for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


TONIC FOR THE FEE'l.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince. 
Is. 34. and 2s. 6d., post-free.—-MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basiughall Street, E.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post-free). 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or otber Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterioo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
































SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
“1: 13s. CRUISE.—LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRAL.- 
TAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, CATANIA, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES. 
Secretary,— 
Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


5 
4 Charing Cross, S.W. 84 Piccadilly, W. 


% «63. —-LUCERNE 70 0 BR. 
Nine Days. Short Sea Route. 
No Extras for Conductor or Gratuities. HENRY S. LUNN, M.D. 


25 Cannon Street, E.C, 





ELKINGTON #£,co. 


(Originators of Electropilate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogues The Finest 

CLOCKS, 

Post Show Roome 
ELECTROPLATE, 

Free. in London. 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 


“ Elkington ” quality! Stil the best! 





ELKINGTON *,g°° 


Show Rooms: 
22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 
73 Cheapside, tondon, &.c. 


Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastic. 


Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY & OO. 
Montreal. 
Esplanade, Calcutta. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Lovelicst Spots in the County. Established 25 years, 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths. 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 











A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bugs, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., tta. "Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Aijlenburys” DIET . 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geperal use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 





In Tins at 16 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to Jonn Baxzr. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baxsr, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue Puswisusr, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 





5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W, 25 Cannon Street, E.C, 
4 Charing Cross, S.W. &4 Piccadilly, W. 








Street, London, W.C. 
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Werner Laurie’s List 


Occultism and 


Common Sense. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 
Preface by Professor BARRETT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





The fault of the writers who have hitherto dealt 
with Spiritualism and Occult phenomena generally, 
is that their prepossessions destroy the value of 
their conclusions, and to a certain extent, the 
interest of their writings. When, therefore, a Man 
of the World comes along with an absolutely open 
mind, and sets about investigating all the various 
phenomena, his opinions at the close are certain to 

rove entertaining. “Occultism and Common 
sense” is a clear and candid summary of a most 
vital and absorbing question which agitates the 
soulof man. The author reaches conclusions and 
sets them forth in clear and direct language. 





Three Recent Books on Occultism 


1. THE PHYSICAL PHENO- 


MENA of SPIRITUALISM | 
By HEREWARD CARRINGTON. | 


10s. 6d. net. 
2,.DQO THE DEAD DE- 


PART ? 
By KATHARINE BATES. 6s. net. 


3. PROOFS of LIFE AFTER 


DEATH. 
By R. J. THOMPSON. 


a 





WERNER LAURIE’S NEW 
NOVELS. 


The Methods of 


Mr. Ames. 


By the Author of “The Adventures 
of John Johns.” 


The Life Class. 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 











A Laughing Matter. 


By SHAN F. BULLOCK, Author of 


“Robert Thorne, the 


London Clerk.” 


Story of a 





The Future 
Mrs. Dering. 


By THOMAS COBB, Author 
“Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation.” 


of 


Mr. Saffery’s Disciple 
By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT, Author 
of “Catharine.” 








By E. ACEITUNA GRIFFIN, Author 
of “ Lady Sarah’s Deed of Gift.” 


The Wild Widow. 
By GERTIE De S. WENTWORTH- 
JAMES. 








Before Adam. 
By JACK LONDON, Author of “The 
Call of the Wild.” 
T. WERNER TAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, 
London. 





7s. 6d. net. | 





RECOLLECTIONS | 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 


(‘‘ Merlin” of 


the REFEREE) 


With Photogravure Portrait and a number of Original Letters, of which one by 


George Meredith and another 


by Robert Louis Stevenson are 


reproduced in Facsimile, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ The recollections—not a chapter of which but has a good story or g 
sidelight on a famous man—all make capital entertainment.” 

DAILY MAIL.—* Few men have had a life so full of incident and interest as the 
late Mr. David Christie Murray. Vivid scenes and picture stories go racing through the 


pages of his volume. 


It is a book full of charm; and not least among its attractions are 


the many anecdotes of famous people with whom Murray came into contact during his 


career. 


DAILY CHRONICL E.—* These are the memories of a man who knew people, who 
saw things, who was a thinker, a gifted novelist, a man of letters, in everything eminently 


human, and they have the touch of all that, 


with frankness of statement.” 


MORNING POS7.—* The life of a popular author always commands attention, but 
when it is that of a writer with the varied career of the late Mr. Murray, the record is 


” 


increasingly interesting. 


EVENING STANDARD,—‘A volume full of fascination. 


the kind have been so entertaining.” 


Few recent books of 





JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 





MEDOG. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

&Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kaviway Statin, mciudmg Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


For the PREVENTION of 


MOSQUITO, GNAT, 
MIDGE, SANDFLY, and 
HARVESTER BITES, 


MUSCATOL is unequarten. 


* Quite pleasaut to use and 
clean as Eau de Cologne.” 

Pocket bottle, 1/2; larger bottles, 2/-, 3/3, 5/3, 
post-free from the maker, 


FRANK A. ROGERS, Chemist, 
M. Dept., 327 OXFORD ST., W. 

AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 

Established 1879. 

Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 

years’ practical experience. Agreements for 

publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 

suitable publishers.—'Terms and testimonials on 

application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 

34 Paternoster Row, London. 


eS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutral Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 





| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 

CAMBRIC ixdies 26 ,, "| Ladies’ 2940: 

Gents’ 3/6 .. | Gents’ 3/ll ,, 

POCKET “ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


Roninson & CLEAVER have 5 
world-wide fame.”—Queen, 

SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE, 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstiiched. 


HANDKERCHIEFS§ 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
PRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/4, 

Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
_ Roller towelling, 34. 


Price Lists DAMASK Pass TSicthe, ae 
Post Free. per doz. ' 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 1144. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN, 


TABLE yxoc% 


HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should bs 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


Samples and 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
MANCHESTER. 
OCTOBER 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1908. 


President— 
THE LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d, each, admit to all 
Meetings except to those arranged for Men, 
Women, Lads, Girls, and Students. 

Family Tickets, admitting three members of the 
same family, 21s. 

Special Tickets, admitting two or more members 
of the same family, if applied for before September 
22nd, 6s. for each person. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets 
at a Fare-and-a-Quarter to holders of Congress 
Tickets. They will be available from September 20th 
to October 13th inclusive. 

Applications, giving in every case name and 
address and enclosing remittance, to the Congress 
Secretaries, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


66 ” 

K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain srom 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Bnyland, 


“K” SHOES. 
CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 








May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
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“The most passionate and vital piece of work 


that Father Tyrrell has yet given us,” 
—CHRISTIAN WORLD, 


MEDIEVALISM 


A REPLY TO CARDINAL MERCIER. 
By GEORGE TYRRELL. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. net (inland postage, 4d.) 





“as a theological, though not as a literary or personal, 
document, this book of Mr. Tyrrell’s may rank with 
man’s Apologia....... In pages that are among the most 
eloquent of modern religious literature, Mr. Tyrrell 
aeciares his love and devotion to the Roman Communion, 
to the See of St. Peter, in language that admits of no 
doubt as to his sincerity. And he also tells us, in words 
that admit of no ambiguity, that he regards the Ulitra- 
montane view of the Papacy as heretical; that he himself 
claims the liberty of interpreting the Vatican definition 
otherwise; and even so -and because of this view—to 
be a good Roman Catholic. We do not wish now to discuss 
the practicainess of Mr. Tyrreil’s standpoint. When you 
have the spectacle of a man’s suffering to the utmost for 
his faith one does not desire to do anything save pay 
homage and do what one can—and all Christians can do 
something—to render his Quixotism possibie of realisation. 
Mr. Tyrrell has been forced out of the Roman Communion, 
he does not fee! able, as he tells us, to exercise his orders 
in the Church of this country, and presumably he does 
not care to attach himself to the Old Catholics. His 
position must inevitably have the weakness consequent 
on solitude; he has great faith, and great religious 
genius, but he now lacks the right atmosphere in which 
to exercise his gifts. He has sufficient for spiritual life; 
but that is all. it is this which makes ‘ Medievalism’ 
with all its irony, with all its clever dialectic, one of 
the saddest books we have read. We feel that here is a 
man who has been robbed of his birthright......Here is a 
man with a passion for souls, with a devouring desire to 
preach the gospel to the poor—to the spiritually poor, as 
well as to the intelicctually poor; and for the moment 
legitimate Christian methods and true Christian inter- 
course are impossible for him. If anything can be done 
to make those things again possibile, tet us hope that 
those in authority may be moved to do it; it is a scandal 
that such a man as this should be lost to the outward 
work of the Catholic Church.”--PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York, Bombay, & Calcutta. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Mouthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARKANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmenx, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABU. 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenreat 1515) ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mayrarr 5601), W., LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1534; Burke's 
Armotity and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist e:lit., 
¢ Vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of Kuglaud, 
2 vols., 1863 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
8 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864 ; Stevensoii's Edinbufgh, 1879 ; Swinburve’s Atalanta 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill's l’oems, 
8 vols., 1844. 100,000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants, 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 





Niacmillan’s New Books 


‘MISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 








2nd IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED, 
African Nature Notes 


and Reminiscences. 
By F. C. SELOUS. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 


TIMES.—“ The greater part of his present volume consists of nature notes 
on Various species of wild game, particularly lions. These notes are endowed 
with a wealth of anecdote which renders them of the greatest interest, not 
only to naturalists, but to all nature lovers...... this fascinating volume.” 








The Government of England. 
By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 2 vols. 8vo, 


17s. net. 
OPSER! ER.—“ A monumental work, which will take its place with the 


classical works on English Constitutional history.” 


NEW IMPRESSION OF VOLUME Ul. WITH APPENDIX 
of over 100 pages, in which the Editor has chronicled the 
changes that have occurred in the economic conditions of 
life, and in the study of economics, since the first volume was 
issued, 


Dictionary of Political Economy. 
Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Vol. IIL, 
N—Z., with Appendix. Medium 8vo, 2ls. net. [Tuesday. 

*,* Appendix, separately sewed, 2s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 





The Logic of Will. A Study in Analogy. 


By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





New Volume by the Author of “The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife.” 
The Open Window : Tales of the Months. 


By “ BARBARA.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





New Volume by W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 


Author of * Deeds that Won the Empire,” &c. 


READY, AUGUST 26th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Pawn in the Game. 


*.* A true historical novel dealing with 
Napoleon and the Expedition to Egypt. 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


An Account of a Voyage to the West Indies. 
By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 
Iilustrated, small royal 8vo, 12s. net. 
Third tmpression in the Press. 
“Sir Frederick Treves’s account of his travels in India was a delightful 
boek, but his tale of ‘ The Cradle of the Deep’ is even better.”’ 
Westminster Gazette. 
ISLANDS OF THE VALE. 
By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. 
With Tilustrations by J. M. MACINTOSH, R.B.A. 7s. Gd. net. 
Field.—“* Readers who are already possessed of the idea that a life in the 


country has mach to commend it, will have that idea strengthened by what 
Miss Hayden has written.” 


“HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS.” 
New Volume completing the Series. 
On August 26th, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AHISTORY oF THe ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


By Professor J. H, BREASTED, Ph.D., 


Ancient Professor of Semitic Languages and Egyptology in the University of 
hicago. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY, 

Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 

Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net eacli. 
VOLUME VI. (DRANT—FINAN) NOW READY. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* A widespread welcome will be accorded to 
the re-is8ue.......It is admirably priited, and will bé more than ever a boon, 


not only to all public libraries and other public institutions and offices, but in 
private libraries as well.” 














London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE says :— 







precision.” 
SERIES 1908, 4 PLATES :— 


Plate IX.—BOTTICELLI, The Vision of St. Augustine (Tempera). Colour 
surface, 7? by 15 ins., same as original. [ Shortly. 


X.—TITIAN. The Madonna of the Cherries (Tempera). Colour surface, 
16 by 20 ins. 


XL—TINTORETTO. Bacchus and Ariadne (Tempera). Colour surface, 
18 by 16} ins. [ Shortly. 


» XIL—RAPHAEL. The Madonna in Green. Colour surface, 22 by 17} ins. [ Shortly. 


Special Plate, 1908.—-GIORGIONE. The Three Wise Men. Colour surface, 
24 by 28 ins. 


















[ZImmediately. 


[ Shortly. 
The price of this Plate will be raised to £1 10s. net on October ist. 


Flemish Plate, I—UNKNOWN MASTER. Portrait of a Lady. Colour surface, 
15} by 12} ins. [ Ready. 


Flemish Plate, IL—RUBENS. Fruitfulmess. Colour surface, 20} by 11} ins. [Zmmediately. 
The price of this Plate will be raised to 12s, 6d. on publication. 


Postage of any of the above Plates 6d., except Special Plate, 1908, 9d. 


Lane, London, W.C. 


j The MEDICI SERIES of COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 


AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


Annual Subscription, £3 (prepayable January 6th, yearly); present rate for 
Series 1908, £3 3s. post-free; OR ALL PRINTS SOLD SEPARATELY, 





“* With the aid of a magnifying glass one can trace not only the minute surface cracks, but even see the dust lying in their Crevices, 
It is clear that no feat of facsimile imitation is beyond the powers of this Medici process, so that the Society's publications should appeal 
not only to the general public in virtue of their outward attractiveness, but also to the world of students in virtue of their minuty 


10s. 6d. net. 
17s. 6d. net. 


15s. net, 
17s. 6d. net, 


25s. net. 


17s. 6d. net. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Please write for detailed Illustrated Prospectus, in which will be found full particulars of suitabie frames in 
many styles, post-free on application from Chatto and Windus, Publishers to the Medici Society, Ltd., 111 St. Martin's 










MINIATURE OLD MASTERS. 


now printing—will be sent post-free to all applicants as soon as ready. 


Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS have now ready a Series of 25 of these. Colour surfaca (average) 6 by 4 
inches. Prices from 6d. to 1s. 6d. each. Reproduced in the finest four-colour process. Complete Illustrated List— 





PHOTO RELIEFS. 











in relief. 
average surface is 18 by 18 inches, and the price is, per subject, 25s. net. 
Detailed Illustrated Prospectus post-free. 


A remarkable advance in Photographic knowledge has recently made possible the reproduction, in the colours of 
the original Della Robbias, &c., of Photographic facsimiles of such verisimilitude that, although flat prints from 
negatives taken direct from the original objects, these flat surfaces offer to the eye the complete illusion of a modelling 
Eighteen subjects are now ready, viz., seventeen after the Della Robbias aud one after Donatello. The 

























By ANNE MACDONELL, Author of “Sons of Francis,” 2.8 
“Touraine,” &c. With 12 Illustrations after Water Colours by of Assisi. 





‘rancis, dated 1504. 
The Claimant. By Weatuersy Cuesneyr, Author of “The Frame, CAE SUO8 


[September 10th. 


The Galleon of Torbay. By E. E. Srzicur. 
[September 17th. 





masons,” “ Burnt Spices,” &c. [September 24th. from Van Dyck to Turner. 


From the North Foreland to Pen- | New Volumes in the Arts and Letters Library 


Zance : the Ports and Harbours of the | Bn value will be issued in two forms, viz., the Ordinary 
ition, large crown 8vo, with 8 Four-Colour Illustrations and 
South Coast. 24 in Half-tone; buckram, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. net. The Special 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. Fully Illustrated after WateT | Edition on pure rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional Four- 
Colours by Maurice Ranpati. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt | Colour Illustrations and a Special Coloured Frontispiece, engraved 
top, 12s. 6d. net. Also 50 large paper copies, 21s. net. on the wood or in collotype; small 4to, whole parchment, gilt top, 
[August 25th. 15s. net; whole vellum, 20s. net ; whole red morocco, £1 10s. net. 


In the Abruzzi: the Country & the People. The Little Flowers of St. Francis 


Amy ATKINSON, Illustrator of “Touraine,” &c., and end paper Being a New Edition, wholly Revised and in part Augmented, 
Maps, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. [September Ist. of the Translation by Professor T. W. ARNOLD. 

The Binding Design on both editions is after the Fine Original 
by Aldus Manutius of Venice ; the Title Design has been adapted 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. from the Italian Harley MS. of St. Bonaventura’s Life of St. 


[ September. 


Romance of a Queen,” &c. [August 27th, Stories of the Flemish and 


Weeping Cross. By Henry Lonean Srvarr. Dutch Artists from the time of the Van 
Eycks to the end of the Seventeenth Century. 


[ October. 


Ships of Desire. By L. S. Ginsoy, Author of “The Free. | Stories Of the English Artists 


[ October. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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